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SPECIAL NUMBER. 


VOL. XLV. {Wihete've- 1134. BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 1897. Weekly. | Single Copies, 6 Cents. 


Differs Essentially Based on New, Funda= 
From All Other N A [ U R A L mental and Thoroughly 
Primary Geographies Sound Ideas of Teaching 


By JACQUES W. REDWAY, F.R.G.S. 
60 Cents. 


Treated by authors of wide repute and experience, peculiarly fitted for the work; developing the subject by 
natural and thoroughly scientific methods, aided by novel mechanical and artistic features unknown to other 
elementary geographies; interesting and graphic in style; accurate in statement, precise in definition; well balanced ; 
easy to learn and easy to teach, the Natural Elementary Geography not only meets the unqualified approval of pro- 
gressive educators, but marks a new era in the teaching and study of geography. 


Only just published, the Natural Ele- WHAT THEY SAY: 

mentary Geography has already been 

adopted for use in the public schools Just What a School Geography Should Be 

of a large number of important places, ‘« School geography should treat of the earth as the home of man; hence, it should lay special stress on the countries in which civilization 

including : arose and over which civilization has spread. The differences of man as a natural and spiritual being, namely, his races, his habits of life, 
g: degrees of civilization, languages, religions, occupations—in short, his ability to conquer nature and make it available. All these things belong 

Auburn, Maine to the human side of geography and should have perhaps even more stress laid upon them than upon the explanations of natural forms by 

Orland, Maine geology. But we must not choose one of them to the neglect of the other. We must have both. I congratulate you that in this elementary 

Portl ‘4 Mai book you have combined these topics in a proper manner and on a plan well adapted for school grades in which the book is to be used.” — Hon. 

oruand, Maine Wititiam T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Corinna, Maine 


Pedagogically Sound—Scientific in Principle 


Richmond, Maine ‘* Tt seems to me that the Natural Elementary Geography is based on sound pedagogy and scientific principles. You have said the last 
Farmington, Maine | and best word upon a very important subject.”—Prof. Georce C. Purrineron, Principal State Normal School, Farmington, Me. 

Appleton, Maine . New Classification of the States 

Sanford, Maine ‘*In the Natural Elementary Geography the classification of the States of the Union is an instance of the method of dealing with larger 


themes, which are at the same time simple and better adapted to the mental state of the pupil likely to use the book.” 


Marlboro, N. H. 
Millbury, Mass. Superior in Scope and Detail 

‘¢T recognize the superiority of the Natural Elementary Geography, and not only in its general scope, but in the arrangement of details. I 
like the easy chatty style of the lessons and the frequent introductions of pertinent questions, leading to real interest (hence the thought on the 


West Springfield, Mass. 


West Brookfield, Mass. part of the child) and the impulse to search upon the map the symbol of what his mind is busied with. I like the suggestive topical reviews so 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. well adapted for language and composition work.”—Miss Anna Baptam, Dorchester, Mass. 

Long Island City, N. Y. Interesting Matter 

Brookfield, N. Y. ‘¢ So, as I read here and there in this modern geography I become a child again and feel a greater fascination than of old, thinking all the 
while of the delight, information and true geographic education in store for the boys and girls who should be so fortunate as to use this 

Halcottville, N. Y. book.”—Miss Fincu, Principal of the Training School at Lewiston, Me. 

A Splendid Triumph 

Gouverneur, N. Y. ‘‘T am sure that the Natural Elementary Geography will mark an epoch in the history of school geographies. Written for the most part 

Jersey City, N. J. in Anglo-Saxon monosyllables, it goes without saying that the text will be readily comprehended by children in the grades for which it is in* 

; tended. The subject matter is so well chosen and the story so charmingly told with so many natural and attractive illustrations that I would 

Hoboken, N. J. not be surprised to’ learn that most of the children will read the book from cover to cover as they do a story book placed in their hands. The 

Irvington, N. J. book is valuable by reason of what it suggests as well as from what it contains. It will suggest a great deal more on every page than is 

Atlantic City, N. J. actually printed on the page. This, to my mind, is one of the most valuable features. I congratulate the author very sincerely on his success 
in bringing together the very latest and best practical thought on the subject, and I congratulate your great house just as sincerely for the 

Freehold, N. J. splendid triumph that you have won in the mechanical execution of your work.”—Hon. G. R. Gienn, State School Commissioner of the State 

Long Branch, N. J. of Georgia. 


Asbury Park, N. J. Easy teps 

‘The steps in the Natural Elementary Geography are not only possible, but very easy. Each additional stepis taken by the aid of pre- 
Madison Township, N. J. vious experience ; each additional fact acquired by the aid of facts already in possession; thus, if each additional fact be added to the nucleus 
Whitehouse, Hunterdon Co., N. J. or nuclei by whose interpreting aid it was secured and learned, the book should not only give a child a knowledge of geography, but should 
make him a skillful getter of geographical knowledge.”—W. B. Powe tt, Superintendent of Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Millersville, Pa. (State Normal School) None So Satisfactory as the Natural Elementary Geography | 
etc., etc., etc ‘«The book is especially welcome to me for the reason that I have tried a number of newer geographies and have found none satisfactory. 
te - ; This seems to me to combine most happily the human element with the physical element with a greater emphasis on the former. I believe that 
And in the following Private Schools: it will prove a practical text-book and have decided to use it in my present class.”"—Arruur WivtiaMs, Principal Dwight School, N. Y. City. 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Kent Place School, Summit, N. J. Combines the Best Points of the New Ideas of Teaching with the 
Berkeley School, N. Y. City. Most Approved of the Old 
Columbia Grammar School, me Ba City ‘* So pleased are my teachers and so pleased am I with the Natural Elementary Geography, embodying, as it seems to do, all the best points 


of the new ideas in the teaching of geography, combined with the best of the old, that I have decided to adopt it as a regular text-book in the 
Berkeley School for the coming year.”—Dr. Joun 8. Wuirtr, Head Master, Berkeley School, N. Y. City. 


N. Y. Prep. School, N. Y. City . 
Drisler School, N. Y, Cit Helpful Maps and Illustrations 
odes y ‘‘ The extremely well chosen maps and illustrations cannot fail to be of great help to both teacher and pupil.”—Miss Anna 8. Low, 


Wilson and Kellogg School, N. Y. City Columbia Grammar School, N. Y. City. 


Dwight School, N. Y. City 


Harvard School, N. Y. City Descriptions, however accurate and minute, are necessarily inadequate and cannot take 
Barnard School, N. Y. City the place of a careful perusal and examination of the book itself. To such an inspection 
i : : teachers and school officers are cordially invited, The Natural Elementary Geography 
Hamilton Institute, N. Y. City. will be sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price, sixty cents. For illustrated 
Lincoln Academy, N. Y. City descriptive circular and for introduction terms address the publishers. 
Irving School, N. Y. City 
Miss Delancey’s School, N. Y. City AMERICAN BOOK COM PANY 
Harlem College Institute, N. Y. City | New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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cme Stationery and 
. 
Invite the special attention of ScHoot Boarps. SUPERINTENDENTS, and all interested in SCHOOL SUPPLIES to their ' 


Writing and Pencil Tablets 
Composition and Exercise Books 
Practice Papers and Spelling Blanks 


These goods are the finest manufactured in this country, and consist of the approved styles now in vogue, 
unsurpassed in quality and design. 


KNOW 


The Acme Paper ts Unsurpassed in Quality, Design, and Finish. 


by long experience that if they want to be assured of getting nice 
work from pupils they have them use the Acme Writing Tablets, 
as they know good paper is essential to good written work. 


The Company is the oldest and best known Tablet Makers in the United States, having 
over 1,000 styles and grades of Pen and Pencil Tablets. 


Price Lists and Samples sent to School Boards and Teachers on application. 


Acme Stationery and Paper Company,. 


North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., 
BROOKLYN. 


74 Duane Street, 
New York OCity- 


Can be 


HEALTH. 


Adjustable School Furniture is 
now as universally recognized a 
necessity as modern sanitation. 

Children need, and wise parents 
demand, the adjustable chair and 
desk. With old furniture, 20 per 
cent. of the children have spinal 
curvature and 30 per cent. have 
defective eyesight, and the major- 
ity of both may be prevented by 
using adjustable chair and desk. 


COMFORT. 


Pupils can study longer with 
greater comfort and in_ better 
health with adjustable chairs and 
desks. 

A small boy can never more sit 
in a large boy's chair, nor can a 
large boy be squeezed into a small 
boy's seat 


The Chandler Furniture is all manufactured in their own factory — the onl j i 
plant in the world, Every piece of work in iron and wood is as perfect as miechemion chit oan ee 


accurately adjusted to any pupil in less than a minute. 


de and Desk Cy 


165 Devonshire Street, 
26 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 


Factory and Foundry References : 
at HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK. 


WALPOLE, MASS. THE BRADSTREET COMPANY. 


DURABILITY. 


The Chandler Furniture is Dvu- 
RABLE, STRONG, RELIABLE, and 
PERFECTLY EAsy to adapt to any 
pupil. No filigree to catch and 
retain dust. It is impossible for 
the Chandler to get out of order. 


ENTHUSIASTIC PRAISE. 


‘““In every way satisfactory.” 
G. P. PHENIX, Princifpai, 
State Normal Training Sch: 
WILLIMANTIC, CONN., March 24, 1897. 


“It is liked above any other kind ever used. 
N. L. BISHOP, Superintendent of Sc/ 
NORWICH, CoNnnN., March 18, 1897. 
‘* Very much pleased with it.” 
J. H. CARFREY, Saft. of Se/ 
NAUGATUCK, Conn,, March 18, 1897. 


“Should not think of going back to stationar 
furniture.”’ 
EDWIN H. FORBES, of 
TORRINGTON, CONN., March 20, 1897. 


nearest solution to the seat -and- des! 
problem that I have seen.” 
J. E. MADIGAN, Princif 

WATERBURY, CONN., March 22, 1897. 

‘The style, workmanship, and finish are excel 
lent, and the adjustable parts are simple and prac- 
tical.” CHARLES L, AMES, Princifa/, 

HARTFORD, Conn., March 22, ’97. Brown Schoo! 
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EVERY SCHOOL LIBRARY SHOULD INCLUDE 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS. | AMERICAN ORATIONS. 


Biographical studies of the lives and work of certain leaders of men, about whom have gathered the 
great traditions of the nations to which they belonged, and who have been accepted as types of the several | 
national ideals. Edited by EVELYN Annort, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


_ From the Colonial Period to the Present Time, selected as specimens of eloquence, and with special 
| reference to their value in throwing light upon the more important epochs and issues of American 
| history. Edited with Introduction and Notes, by the late ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, of the College of New 
Jersey Re-edited, with new material and historical notes, by Prof. JAMES A. WoopBuRN, of Indiana 
University. Four volumes now ready, each complete in itself, and sold separately. Publication now 
completed. 16mo, gilt top, each $1.25. : 


Large 12mo, fully Illustrated. Each, cloth extra, $1.50. Half leather, $1.75. 
NOW READY, 
U. 8. GRANT AND THE MAINTENANCE OF AMERICAN NATIONALITY, 1822-1885. SERIES I.—Colonialism.—Constitutional Government.—The Rise of Democracy.—The Rise of 


XX By WILLIAM CONANT CHURCH, U.S, Volunteers. Nationality. 
XX. HANNIBAL, Soldier, Statesman, Patriot, and the Struggle between Carthage and | SERIES Il.—The Anti-Slavery Struggle. 


Rome. By WILLIAM O'CONNOR MO XxRIs, | SERIES Anti-Slavery Strugel 
XIX THE STRUGGLE FOR SCOTTISH INDEPENDENCE. War and Reconstruction._-Free Trade and Protection.—Finance and Civil- 
XVII. CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. His Life and Voyages. By WASHINGTON IRVING. ist ; 
XVIL. CHARLES XII. and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire, 1682-1719. By R. Nisper| rhe selections given are excellent specimens of | “The speeches are most attractively presented, and 
: BAIN, author of ‘The Life of Gustavus III.” | the powers of the orators, and are of great historic intelligently edited, the notes being exceedingly inter- 


XVI. LORENZO DE’ MEDICI, and Florence During the Fifteenth Century. By Epwarp | importance because of the subjects treated.”—Current | esting and valuable.”— Congregationalist. 


ARMSTRONG, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
XV. JEANNE Tom. Her Life and Death. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of “The Makers of rE * 
Florence,” etc. 
XIV, LOUIS XIV., and the Zenith of the French Monarchy. By ArruuR HaAssALu, M.A,, THE LITERARY HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
Student of Christ Church College, Oxford. By Moses Corr TYLER, Professor of American History in Cornell University. and author of “A History of 
XU. JULIAN THE PHILOSOPHER, and the Last Struggle of Paganism Against Christian- American Literature During the Colonial Time,” ete. Two volumes, sold separately, 8vo, each $3.00, 
ity. By ALICE GARDNER, Lecturer on Ancient History, Newham College. Volume I., 1763 1776 (now ready). Volume II., 1776-1783 (ready shortly). 


XII. PRINCE HENRY (OF PORTUGAL), the Navigator, and the Age of Discovery. By C. onns ‘ : : 
R. BEAZLEY, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. & 5 This work is the result of an altogether new and original treatment of the American Revolution. In 


XI. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By NoAnu Brooks. | the present work, for the tirst time, ina Systematic and complete way, is set forth the inward history of 
“Xx, CICERO, AND THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. By J. L. STRACHAN DAvip- our revolution—the history of its ideas, its spiritual moods, its passions, as these uttered themselves at 
son, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. -| the time in the writings of the two parties of Americans who either promoted or resisted that great 
IX. HENRY OF NAVARRE AND THE HUGUENOTS IN FRANCE. By P. F. Witverr, | ™ovement. 
M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. >a 
FAPOLEON, Warrior and Ruler, an Milit Supre o 
VIII. Naw ences. By W, O'CONNOR Moris,” ‘he Military Supremacy of Revolutionary / THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN FRANCE DURING THE 19th CENTURY. 
VIL JOHN WYCLIF, Last of the Schoolmen and First of the English Reformers. By| By GrorGes PELLISsSIeER. Authorized English version by Anne G. Brinton, together with a General 


VI. JULIUS C/-ESA ‘ND { FOUNDATION OF THE ROMAN IMPERIAL SYSTEM. The eminent French critic, M. Ferdinand Brunetiere, says of this: “M. Pell rs w 288 . 
By W. WarpDrE FowLER, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. | than the history of contemporary French itereture. it is 


V. SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, Type of English Chivalry in England. By H. R. Fox Bourne, | the evolution of the literary movement of our country.” 
author of the ‘Life of John Locke,” etc. % 
IV. THEODORIC THE GOTH, the Barbarian Champion of Civilization. y Thos, Hope- | 
KIN, author of “Italy and Her Invaders,” etc. | HISTORY OF ANCIENT PEOPLES. 
lll. PERICLES AND THE GOLDEN AGE OF ATHENS. By EVELYN Abnorr, M.A., Fellow 


of Balliol College, Oxford, author of a ‘‘History of Greece,” etc. | 
Il GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, AND THE STRUGGLE OF PROTESTANTISW FOR EX- | 


By WILLIS BouGuron, A.M., Professor of English Literature, Ohio University. With 110 illustrations 
and 6 maps. &vo, $2.00. 


ISTENCE. By C. R. L. FLercuer, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. “Professor Boughton's volume has been based upon the material presented in fuller detail in the 

I. NELSON AND THE NAVAL SUPREMACY OF ENGLAND. By W. CLARKE RUSSELL, ancient history group of The Story of the Nations Series. It has been prepared more particularly with 

author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ etc. | reference to the requirements of higher class students of ancient history, but will be found also attrac- 

The Nat savs of “Julius Caesar”: “It is intended The London Academy says: “Morris's ‘Napoleon’ is Ned cage. Mg gerry d a and for the general reader. The information presented in the 

for persons unfamiliar with the classics, and is well certainly the best modern account of Napoleon in the ca iain € extended and revised from the reports of the latest philological and archwologi- 
written, by aman who knows his subject, and may be | English language. | 

heartily recommended as a useful guide.” | 
TITLRTY-SIXTH ThOUSAND. 


STORY OF THE NATIONS. 7,000 WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED. 


“No series of the day deserves more praise than | “A clear, rapid, and enterprising account of the prin _ Acomplete handbook of difficulties in English pronunciation. Including an unusually large number 
i of proper names and words from foreign languages. Fourth edition, carefully revised, and with a Sup- 


‘The Story of the Nations.’”’—Cincinnati Commercial | cipal nations of the ancient and modern world.” : Pris , 
a ae | Tribune. » plement of 1,400 Additional Words. 12mo, $1.00. 
“Thave proved the great value and convenience of work of great value, which ought to be in the 
i Te ‘al Studies. Each narrative is complete in one volume, small &vo, pro : , 4 ; d rk of great value, whieh ought to be in th 
A series of Graphic Historical Studie h n your little manual, whieh will be found for its purpose hands of every pupil in school and college, and indeed 
fusely illustrated and containing maps anc plans. Trice | ’ work of reference as useful as it is unique. As it of every man and woman."— Chicago Times. 
top, $1.75. Forty-eight volumes now ready. (Send fer circular of the series.) : becomes known it will be universally welcomed and 
The last two volumes ifsued are: The Story of Canada and British Rule in India. approved.” GEO. WM. CURTIS, 


* Notes on New Books,” Vol. VIE., No. L., circulars of the “Heroes” and “Story of the Nations’ Series, sent on application. 
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A 
VISUAL 
MEN POR 


UNQUESTIONED 
VALUE 


Provides in the schoolroom that constant training in 
the details of the written language which makes the 
compositor proverbially accurate and expert in such 


a For school use a typewriter must be especially strong and durable. Constant re- bane 
es pairs are annoying and expensive, besides interrupting use of machine. The Rem- 
ington does not get out of order easily. It is unequaled for Strength, Simplicity, ~Y 


and Durability. It is the Standard Writing-Machine of the World. It is in use t 
everywhere. A knowledge of its operation is an advantage to any pupil. 
SEND FOR SPECIAL PAMPHLET. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


1s School St... Boston, Mass. 


é 
5 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, NEW YORK. Pe 
Ce 
‘ 
$ 
| 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 

149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 

260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


FURNISHING 
65 Ave. N.Y. CO. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


We send you a9-inch 
Doily, stamped with vi- 
olets on fine linen, for 
twenty cents ; also a 6- 
inch delft design, with 
a book on embroidering 
these flowers, and our 
catalogue of stamped 
linens, postpaid, all for 


20 cts. 


P. B. WORTHINGTON, 
Dept. G, 


99 35 Poent Pure e 


There area hundred 
imitations, They 
all lack the remark: 

able qualities of the 


cnuine. 


THE PRooTeR & Gamace Oo., 


244 Canal Street, 


N. Y. City. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Vertionlar and Vertignaph 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y oareful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, .. . 91 John Street, New York. 


Schoolroom Decoration 


A SPECIALTY. 


Send for list and prices. 
Correspondence also solicited for General Schoo! 
Supplies. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mase. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work: 


State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 


Price, ®3.50. [eow]) Mass. State Board of Education. 


{a Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


[New Normal School Retort.] 


Send for our supplement containing 
Normal School apparatus. 


Complete Catalogues furnished on receipt 
of six cents for postage. 


| RU 
LOOKINC UP 


YOuR 


VACATION TRIP? 


IF SO SEND 2°STANP FOR Cory OF 


Synth 
Excursions 
Te | 


GPAcr. 


ITCHBURG RR. 
Boston Mass. 


AS 


The Popular 


MONON ROUTE : 


is the best line from 


| 
INDIANAPOLIS, | 
CINCINNATI, | 

LOUISVILLE, 
ALI POINTS SovuTH. | 


ONLY LINE TO THE 
FAMOUS HEALTH RESORTS, 


West Baden and | 
French Lick Springs. 


FRANK J. REED, G.P. A.. 
CHICAGO 


FORD & CO., PROPRIETORS, 
AVENUE AND 42° STREET, 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL STATION, 
NEW-YORK CITY. 
<& A 2 > 
19) 
<$ 
oH GRAND CENTRAL. STATION, GRAND UNION HOTEL. HS 
proprietors of this well-known hotel have studied the comforts ist 
Si of the traveling public so long and so carefully that every traveler 
S finds his smallest needs anticipated and a hundred comforts awaiting te 
him not usually found in hotels. 
<t Altogether the GRAND UNION is one of the. most comfortable, con- 45 
¥.; venient and moderate-priced hotels in New-York, and it is thoroughly se 
first-class in every appointment. @< / 
St Perfect cleanliness Good food, well cooked. Convenient to the #& 
Sh shopping and theatre districts. Elevated railroads and horse-cars in ne 
3h every direction. 
BAGGAGE TO AND FROM GRAND CENTRAL STATION FREE, 
sh AND IN YOUR ROOM TEN MINUTES AFTER YOU ARRIVE. NO MA fe 
sh EXPRESS CHARGES, NO CARRIAGE HIRE, NO DELAY,NO WORRY. Bz 
oat 600 ROOMS, FROM $1.00 A DAY UPWARD. ne || 


Svstematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geolegy, Zoology, tor schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 


Lantern Slides, Charts, 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual . 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 s eee of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN KE. HOWELL, 
eow 612 17th St., N. W., Washington D. ©. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the | 


Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 


1 


PERRY & CO. 


Falcon 


Samples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 


name of the school is given. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, - New York, N. Y. 


UNCLE SAM 


wants bright men to fill positions 
underthe Government. Splendid * 
chances for appointments this year. 
More than 2uw will be made in the 
Postal Service alone, for which exami- 
nations will be held inJune and August 
inallcities, Particulars about dates and 
laces of examinations (Customs, Internal Revenue, 
ailway Mail, Departmental, etc.), salaries, etec., free 
if you mention Jour. of Education. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTI 
2d National Bank Bldg, Washingion, D. C. 


the little acorn so has 
our business increased and 
expanded until to-day we are 
mailing or expressing prepaid 


Schoolbooks Of All Publishers 


lets in ébery county 
in the United States 


Promptness, courtesy, 
New York prices. New and 
second-hand Schoolbooks 


New alphabetical catalogue f° 
/ree if you mention this ad 
4 Cooper In 
stitute, New York 
Hinds Noble 


N. E. A. at Milwaukee. 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT THERE. 


Agents Wanted for the 
OXFORD ADJUSTABLE DESKS. 


Manitowce Seating Co., 


woc, Vb 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
jean bave their subseriptions “23 
advanced sir months by send 

ne a new yearly subscription. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


P. 
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=== NEW BOOKS. NEW METHODS. 


BY AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY. 


Most Attractive Books of the Year 
for Supplementary Reading, Etc. 


We are Wide Awake. We are Wide Awake. 


NATURE’S BYWAYS. By Netire Warton Forp, Natural Science for| New Century Copy Books 


Primary pupils; beautifully illustrated by reproductions from Great Artists ; weseeuaiad 


a Juvenile Poem. Mailing price, 40 cents. ‘INTERMEDIAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


Professor Charles B. Scott, State Normal School, Oswego, N.Y.—''It is very attractive and help- | 
ful, and meets the idea that only the best and prettiest is good enough for the little folks.” 


Extremes Meet in this System. Common Sense Method. Repre- 


THOMPSON'S FAIRY TALE AND FABLE. A Pioneer Book of High A rt | sents the Average Slant of Business-house Writing. 
in Primary Reading. Illustrated with Reproductions from Great Artists. Landseer,;  &, 4, footh, Ph. B., Hillhouse High School, New Haven, Conn. —“ It gives me great pleasure 
Rosa Bonheur, Van Marcke, Troyon, and others Mailing price, 40 cents. | toendorse your system of penmanship. It has long been my opinion that the vertical writing would not 


E. G. Ward, Assistant Superintendent of Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y., Public Schools. satisfy business demands, and that a compromise must be effected. I believe you have successfully solved 
“A most exquisite book in every respect.” the problem. 
" . | Ella I. Heffron, Supervisor of Penmanship, Utica, N. ¥.—‘' I have been teaching i 
HISTORICAL READER. By A LMA Hotman bu RTON,. The Story of the slant in the primary grades here during the past year with good results. I am much pleased with all the 
Indians of New England. With sixteen full-page authentic illustrations. A pioneer) »0oks. I feel sure the system will be a great success.’ 


book. Covers an unbeaten track. A valuable reader for all middle grades. Full of | Lyman D. Smith, Supervisor of Penmanship, Hartford, Conn.— “Your copy books give great 
| Satisfaction. Every teacher is loud in praise of the style of the writing and the character of the matter 


accurate information of Colonial days. Mailing price, 66 cents. for practice. 1 have never seen pupils so carried away with new copy books in all my teaching.” 
A. S Draper, President University of Ilinois.—‘‘Itis a fascinating contribution to New England | ‘ 
literature, upon a subject which is admirably adapted for school work.” | Primer and Short Course, 5 books, 72 cents per dozen. 


Regular Course, 8 books, ‘ 96 cents per dozen. 


PHONETIC READER. By Cuartes W. Deane. Ph.D. Easy and Rapid . 
method for Teaching Reading. High Art Illustrations. Choice Literature. Mailing 
price, 40 cents. Standard School Algebra. 


Orville T. Bright, Superintendent of Schools, Cook County, Il.— I wish to say that I think 
the book a genuine contribution to the teaching of little children. Iam delighted with it. I believe you By G EORG E E. A TWOOD 
have handled the subject of phonics better than anybody else in cold print.” | . , 


W. A. McCord, County Superintendent, Polk County, Des Moines, Ia,—‘‘I find that Deane’s A Book by 


a Practical Teacher, who is widely recognized as an expert in resul 
methods of teaching Algebra. Every pari has been subjected for several yo 


‘Phonetic Reader’ meets my ideas to a dot. H 
’ r . 2a to a thorough test in the class-room, and the m a 
MORSE SPELLER. By Samuer T. Durron, Superintendent of Schools, Brook- | cessfully demonstrated. © methods have been thereby suc 
line, Mass. Correlation of Spelling with History, Geography, Science, ete. Suited for Carefully graded, the first part in each subject being adapted to grammar-school classes, 

eight grades. Mailing price, 30 cents. Also supplied in two parts: Part I., 15 cents: while that which follows is suitable for the most advanced high schools. 
Part I1., 20 cents; mailing prices. ARRANGEMENT. — The first part of the book is devoted exclusively to pupils’ work, and all 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.—‘“T think this book has definitions, demonstration of principles, derivation of rules, discussions, model solutions, and 
trations are placed in the back part of the book. 


W. F. Gudy, Supervising Principal Public Schools, Hartford, Conn.—‘ The ‘ Morse Spetler’ illus 
is almost an ideal book.” Well worth inspection by progressive educators. 12mo. Half morocco. 375 pages. 


NEW CENTURY DEVELOPTSIENT IAPS. Best in use. Prices lower, | Mailing price, $1.20. 


Jtility greater. tks 5 line maps, two sizes. Mailing price, 40 cents. . . 


“ They are cheap, clear, and convenient, and are far better than any other outline maps, raised or plain, | 


thus far examined.” = 
EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS By Preston Smiru, State Normal By RUSSELL B. SMITH, M. A WILLARD, A. M., Superintendent 
of Schools, Stamford, Conn. 
ass. The W a Practice tor. Original in A 
School, Fitchburg, Mass. The Work of a Practical Instructor riginal in Arrange- | Scientifically accurate, and at the same time within the easy comprehension of all pupils 


Si >in Me . A Book for Solid Foundation Work. Mailing price, 50 cents, 4 
ment. Simple in Method ee ee eI and laymen. The subject is treated in an interesting and delicate manner throughout. 12mo. 


yh G. Brown, Professor of Physics and Chemistry, Dlinois State Normal University.— 
iy that it is by far the most complete and best thing of its kind that I have seen.” | Half morocco. Mailing price, $1.20. Liberal discount to schools. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, alesis 


‘HICAGO, 7 
ny 96 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 36 BROMFIELD STREET. 


Josey 
“T want to say t 


We supply all the Publishers’ School Books and 
Library Books at Lowest Wholesale Prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


[F YOU WANT TO WRITE RIGHT 


Write to your Stationer for ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL, or other styles. If he should not have the 


Particular Pen You Want in Stock, request him to order them; but when impracticable to procure, please 
26 John St., New York, 


address the Manufacturers direct. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. Wonks, CAMDEN, N. J, 


NOW IS THE TIME. 
OW is the time when teachers and school officials are considering the purchase of school supplies. 
Can any school afford to use any but the best? Does not the grade and standing of the school 
depend on the best teachers, the best books, and the best in everything? There is no doubt of it, 
and for this reason Drxon’s AMERICAN GRAPHITE pencils should be given the preference. 
First: They are unequaled for smooth, tough, and evenly-graded leads. 


Second : They are made in 10 degrees of hardness -- suited for all kinds of work. 
Third: They are ‘American Graphite’ pencils-- a product of our own country. They represent American 


materials, American capital, and American labor. They are the only pencils peculiarly American. 
Fourth: Over 7oo styles of pencils are made by the Dixon Company, so that a school can be furnished 
with any kind desired --the finest or the medium- priced pencil, or, if need be, the very cheapest 


pencils, which are the most costly in the end. 
If you would like to see samples, mention this paper and send 16 cents. You will receive double your money’s worth. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, : : : Jersey City, N. J. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR 1897. 


FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE. { OUTLINES OF LITERATURE, °% 0 


402 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Vol. XLV.—No. 25. 


By Dr. Etroy M. Avery, and Prof. Cuas. P. SINNoT?, Suaw-Backus. Price, $1.25. Ready June 20th, 
of Bridgewater (Mass.) State Normal School. Price, 60 cents. This book aims (1) to keep in view the correlation between history ar d 
Now Ready. the literature of the English people. (2) To give such a full discussion o 


American Literature as shall awaken in our students due appreciation of Pe 
literary achievements of American authors. (3) To furnish references for 
collateral reading, and (4) to present supplementary lists of authors not dis- 
cussed. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. HUNT'S PRIMARY WORD LESSONS. 


By Dr. ELtroy M. Avery. Price, $1.00. Now Ready. Pri ts. Ready Now 
rice, 15 cents. . 


It fills the long-felt want for a work that is adapted to the capacities of 
grammar school pupils, that is scientifically accurate, that wisely selects topics 
that are fundamental and immediately helpful in other studies. 


A new and shorter course, prepared on the same lines as the ‘ School 


Physics,” and with the same painstaking effort and ability on the part of the This little book has been prepared with the belief that spelling shoul 
author; it is thoroughly accurate and up-to-date. For a high-school that occupy a prominent place in the early years of school life. Its vocabulary 
cannot give the time necessary for the proper use of the “ School Physics,” a presents the words usual in Readers of 1st, 2nd, and 3rd grades. 
satisfactory substitute will be found in the use of Avery’s Elementary Physics. ipaaeseinncsaiidlinns 
SCHOOL PH AY LS Have you seen SHELDON’S NEW SYSTEMS OF VERTICAL 
, WRITING, embracing the methods of teaching, leading to speed and 
3y E_vroy M. Avery. Price, $1.25. correct form, as used by experts in our business colleges? 


The leading text-book on the subject. Used in 1500 institutions. 


SCUDDER'S HISTORY {'-UNITED STATES | Other Recent Publications 


) Sheldon’s Language Lessons, Two Books. 

Mr. Scudder has reconstructed his entire work with the purpose of mak- Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. 
ing it a more practical text-book. By presenting the earlier history in a rapid  Sheldon’s Word Studies, new edition. 
survey, he has gained space for a more full and detailed account of the : 

Modern Spelling Book, new edition. 


development of the country since the Revolution, and has especially given 
attention to the remarkable growth of the West. Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic, new edition. 


CORRESPONDENCE IS CORDIALLY INVITED BY 


SHELDON & COMPANY, - - -  # £=New York, Boston, Chicago. 


“WILT THOU THIRST, AN HAST NILUS TO DRINK FROM?’ 


THE UNIVERSITY * SERIES*OF* SCHOOL} ° MAURY: 


STANTLY ADV ANCING IN EXCELLENCE, ‘These publications are “first among their equals,” excel as a HOLMES e 


working books for the class-room, are _ constantly revised up to date, and have received the enthusiastic 


support of distinguished educators. : 
e HALE e 
Modern Cert: Books . for Reading e HAAREN e 
Our Standard Literature Series and Golden-Rod Books are cc ompletely in harmony with the Modern Library Movement and with the —_ ved 
modern methods of instructio n that correlate the stu dy of art, history, and geography with literature-study, ‘ R : . * V ENABLE e 


Standard - Literature- Series: ve 
G EOG RA P H | E S Standard Authors Only. Intere sting Selections a vc @ SANFORD Ld 


Novels in Condensed Narrative. Complete Story in the Author 


~ 


Exact Language. Irrelevat it or Que stionable Matter Eliminate d. oF wed 
R EA D E RS ‘Tas te ling. Attractiv graphy. SINGLE NUMBERS BROWNE e 
(paper, 12 1-2 c.; cloth, 20¢ OUBLE NUMBERS (paper, A 
doth, COMPLETE SELECTIONS: (SINGLE), Enoch ate’ 
MAT ‘ Arden an og Se sms, Prisoner of Chillon and Other Poems, Twice ®. 
S : Told Tales, A We ok, The The Alhambra, Sketch HALDEMA 


Book, Kn ickerbe ww or ‘Ts x Evangeline. (DOUBLE), Lady of the 
CONDENSED NARRATIVES. (SINGLE), Spy, Rob 
Ro xy, Christmas Stori s, Gullive er’s Travels s, Paul De _ ey, Little 


A 


DIGTIONARY GILDERSLEEVE 


— 


(DOUBLE), Pil it, Ke wth, Deerslayer, Horse-Shoe R¢ »b- 
inson, Harold, Ninety-Three wo Years Before the Mas t, Iv 
I. Rhymes and Fables, 
LA N S E R ES Golden- Books Il. Songs and Stories, 5c. 
III. Fairy Life, 20c. IV. Ballads and Tales, asc. A: 


COPY-BOQOKS 
MAP-STUDIES 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


Special Discounts to Schools and Dealers on these Series 6 


WRITE Descriptive Catalogue of Our Varied List: Maury's Geographies, 
Readers by Davis and Holmes; The Standard Literature Series JYS ¥ 
ZO and Haaren’s Golden-Rod Books, for Supplementary Reading ; 

Arithmetics and Other Mathematical Works of Venable, Sanford, - 
and Nicholson; University Series of Copy-Books, Slant or Vertical; University TF | 
Series of Map-Studies ; Gildersleeve’s New Latin Grammar and Other Latin Books; ote ®t 
or for any information about these approved Text-Books. 


352 Washington st. 43-45-47 East Tenth St.. NEW YORK. YEW, ORLEANS, NEW ORLEANS. . Op 
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Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, : : 3 >: $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three ormore, . . . , 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$2.0 & year 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, « « S600 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Somerset St. - - ~ - - - - Boston, Mass. 


THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE. 


BY WALTER M. HAZELTINE, 


There’s a little red schoolhouse 
I knew when a boy, 

That stands where the winds blow chill, 
The clapboards dance in the winter air, 
And the broken windows grimly stare, 
For a ghost of a school is keeping there 

To-night on the windy hill. 


Dear, the little red scholhoouse 
I knew when a boy, 
\nd the soft winds whispered low; 
When the blue sky laughed from overhead 
At the birds, and laughed at what they said, 
And the great, broad world reached out ahead, 
Far into the sunset glow. 


And the little red schoolhouse 
Has many a dream 
\Wove into the “might have been,” 
With the happy hours and days so free, 
That, looking back through the years, I see 
Them gazing up with a chide at me, 
And the road I’ve journeyed in. 


But the little red schoolhouse 
Has opened its door 
\t last to the wind and rain, 
And a ghost of a school is keeping there, 
While the master stands by his ghostly chair, 
And the scholars bow their heads of air 
To the ghost of his olden reign. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
G. SraAntEY Hatt: To know children measures 
the love for them. 


Presipent W. H. Payne, Nashville, Tenn. : The 
value of a teacher depends upon his worth as a man, 
rather than upon his value as an instrument. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City: 
Correlation is that process in education by which the 
pupil can learn one or more branches while studying 
another branch, 


PRorEssorR CHARLES 8. Prosser, Union College: 
The early interest of boys in objects to be found in 
field and forest is often atrophied by the “super- 
civilization” of the secondary studies. 


LARKIN Dunton, LL.D., Boston Normal School: 
The making of a good programme is undoubtedly the 
highest kind of pedagogical work. It requires a pro- 
found knowledge of education, both philosophic and 
practical. 


ProreEssor 8S. Tarr, Cornell University : 
There is too much smattering and jumping about 
from one thing to another, in the science teaching of 
he elementary schools, before any real knowledge 

any science has been gained. There is an effort 


of 


+ 


to obtain a wide information on various topics, with 
he result that almost no training is gained. So 
uch information is poured in that the mind of the 
iild is necessarily confused 

Dr. W. T. Harris: The chief use of the recess is 
ts complete suspension of tension of will power and 
the surrender to caprice for a brief interval... . The 
‘reat physical need of the pupil is relaxation; the 
upil needs to stretch his cramped muscles and send 
he blood in torrents through his limbs, whieh be- 

me torpid with unuse. The pupil is in want of 


fresh air and of the deep inflation of the lungs that 
exercise in the open air gives. He ought to use his 
voice, too. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


BY FRANKLIN PERKINS, 


The Americans had a rare opportunity to give ap- 
propriate names to all geographical localities and phy- 
sical features of their land. So far as Indian names 
have been utilized, it is well, often very well, but what 
shall we say of a people who could coin “Indian- 
apolis.” Here is the red man uniting himself to the 
classic with the heroism of “Buffalo Bill” at Windsor 
Castle. 

The trail of the Indian is in many of the names of 
all sections. ‘Their mountains, or tribes dwelling 
about the mountains, have named Massachusetts, 
“flue Hills,’ Allegheney, Monadnock, Kearsarge, 
Adirondack, Chocorua, Wachusett, Hoosac, Wasatch, 
Uinta. 

Their rivers, or tribes named from rivers, have left 
their traditions in Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi (“great river’), Missouri (“muddy river’), 
Arkansas, lowa, Illinois, Kansas, Detroit, 
Ottawa, Mononahela, Rappahannock, Susquehanna, 
Niagara, Chesapeake, Potomac, the Sioux, Schuylkill, 
Juniata, Leheigh, Mohawk, Wabash, Penobscot, 
Androscoggin, Kennebec, Merrimac, Housatonic, 
Narragansett. 

Their lake names are found in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota (“sky colored waters”), Michigan, Huron, Erie, 
Ontario, Canandaigua, Winipiseogee, Memphre- 
magog, Tahoe. 

These also are Indian names: Nebraska, Dakota, 
Arizona, Mexico, Aztee for “war god,” Utah, Nevada, 
Montana, Wyoming, Indiana, Texas, Oregon, Idaho, 
Hoboken (“smoke pipe”), Chicago 
(“skunks”), Minneapolis, Duluth, Omaha, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Connecticut (Quonekticut, “long river’), 
Saratoga, Schenectady, Norridgewock, Sandusky, 
Tallahassee, Atchison, Pueblo, Cheyenne, Chatta- 
nooga, Natchez, Topeka, Dubuque, Des Moines, Sioux 
City, Sioux Falls, Yankton, Fargo, Chicopee, Nan- 


Oswego, 


tucket. 

English names have a certain appropriateness in 
New England, but when Norfolk county is south of 
Suffolk, the ludicrousness begins to appear. Boston 
was named out of respect for the place from which 
many of the early settlers came and especially empha- 
sized the fact they were not of the Dorchester class of 
English. Plymouth was named for the last place 
they saw as they left their native land. England was 
remembered in New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ports- 
mouth. Dover, Manchester, Bath, New Bedford, 
Chester, Berkshire. 

British rulers have no cause to complain when we 
have two Carolinas, a Georgia, a Maryland, a Virginia, 
the Charles and the James, Lake George, Charleston, 
and Charlestown, several Jamestowns andJohnstowns, 
Elizabeths, Brunswicks, and Hanovers, Annapolis, 
Cape Ann. 

British lords and statesmen certainly cannot com- 
plain, for we have Baltimore, Delaware, Richmond, 
Raleigh, Pittsburg and Pittsfield, New York, Albany, 
Randolph, Worcester, Pennsylvania, Lake ¢ ‘hamplain, 
Marlborough, Dukes county (for the Duke of York), 
Hampden, Chatham, Chesterfield. 

The church has been presumably honored in Provi- 
dence, Bethlehem, Bethel, St. Louis, St. Paul, St. 
John, St. Joseph, Lake St. Clair, St. Augustine, Santa 
Barbara. Sacramento, San jernadino, San Diego, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Shiloh, Berkeley, and Goshen. 

Sentiment was not Jacking when naming 
Philadelphia, Concord, Los Angeles, the Columbia, 


Lake Superior, Council Bluffs, Hallowell, Emporia. 

Nature was duly respected in Florida, Vermont, 
Pennsylvania, Colorado, California, Oakland, Rock 
Island, Grand Rapids, La Crosse, South Bend, the 
Yellowstone, Salt Lake, the Red river, the Green 
mountains, the White mountains, the Blue Ridge, 
Buzzard’s bay, Cape Cod, Graylock. 

Location was evidently in mind in naming the 
Portlands, Portsmouth, New Haven, the Springfields, 
Newport, Bridgeport, Fall River, Fair Haven, Brook- 
line, Brooklyn, Westfield, Northfield, Westport, the 
Deerfield. 

There was more ambition than good taste displayed 
in naming Cairo, Memphis, Rome, Athens, Troy, 
Utica, Corinth, Thebes, and Alexandria. 

American patriotism is emphasized in Columbus, 
Columbia (in Washington as capital, state, counties, 
and cities), Lincoln, Madison, Jackson, Hamilton, 
Jacksonville, Houston, Franklin, Webster, Adams, 
Greeley, Fremont, Dayton, Hancock, Lee. 

Local worthies have apparently been in mind in 
naming Titchburg, Lowell, Scranton, Lewiston, 
Millersville, Painesville, Pottstown, Pottsville, Allen- 
town, Norristown, Harrisburg, Bradford, Cleveland, 
Lenox. 

Some places would have been differently named if 
there had been greater foresight—Lynchburg, Bidde- 
ford. 


BIOLOGICAL NATURE STUDIES.* 
BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 


TRAVELING WITH THE BIRDS. 

In the struggle for existence among plants and 
animals advantage is taken of all sorts of conditions 
that may aid in the multiplication of the species. If 
you put your fingers into a tumbler of water having 
the seed-like achenes of a sedge floating on the sur- 
face, and then withdraw them, you are likely to find 
one or more of the achenes attached to your fingers. 
When a wild duck swims around upon an inland pond 
where these sedge fruits are floating, it comes in con- 
tact with many of them; when it rises to fly to an- 
other pond, perhaps far distant, some of the fruits 
are very likely to adhere to the feathers, remaining in 
position until the duck settles in a pond or lake once 
more, when they will again float upon still waters new 
to them. In this way, especially during the spring and 
autumn imizrations of waterfowl, these seeds are 
likely to be dispersed over wide areas, and thus con- 
stantly introduced into new localities. 

These sedge achenes must finally be broken up, 
and many of the tiny seeds within the husk will settle 
in the mud along the borders of the pond. But even 
then the possibilities of their dispersal are by no 
means exhausted. By the pondside live the herons 
and cranes, the snipes and sandpipers, the rails, 
plovers, and coots, and in the south the flamingoesand 
pelicans. Here also come, especially in early sum- 
mer, the swallows and martins, the robins and 
thrushes, as well as other flying birds, which come to 
water to bathe or to drink. Nearly all of these birds, 
especially the larger ones, wade in the mud, and when 
they fly more or less of it must adhere to their feet, 
and be carried to new localities, to be mixed with the 
mud of other pondsides. Thus seed distribution of 
sedges and other water plants must take place to a 
great extent through these birds, many of which are 
known to fly rapidly ever long distances. 

This seems a very simple matter now as one reads of 
it. but how few of us have thought of it as we saw a 
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heron rise slowly from the margin of the lake. Like 
a thousand other things in nature, it remained un- 
noliced 

“Till one who sees came passing by.” 

To Darwin, the great English naturalist, whose 
genius consisied largely in his ability to see the signi- 
ficance of the little things in life, we are indebted for 
the elucidation of this method by which seeds travel 
with the birds. Many years ago he reported the fol- 
luwing simple experiment, which may easily be re- 
peated in any schoolroom: “I do not believe,” he 
writes, “that botanists are aware how charged the 
mud of ponds is with seeds. I have tried several 
little experiments, but will here give only the most, 
striking case. I took in February three different 
lable-spoonfuls of mud from three different places, 
beneath water, on the edge of a little pond. This 
mud when dry weighed only six and three-fourths 
ounces. I kept it covered in my study for six months, 
pulling up and counting each plant as it grew. The 
plants were of many kinds, and were altogether 537 
in number; and yet the viscid mud was all contained 
in a breakfast cup. Considering these facts, I think 
it would be an inexplicable circumstance if water 
hirds did not transport the seeds of the same fresh- 
water plants to unstocked ponds and streams, situated 
at very distant points.” Additional evidence con- 
cerning this method of dispersal has been given by 
the German naturalist Kerner, who examined the 
mud from “the beaks, feet, and feathers of swallows, 
snipe, wagtails, and jackdaws,” and who gives a list 
of twenty-ene species of pondside plants whose seeds 
he found in this mud. “Most of these species,” Ker- 
ner writes, “are distributed over all parts of the 
world, but they seldom remain for a long time in any 
particular locality. They often start up quite unex- 
pectedly at places where migrating birds have rested 
‘The extraordinary occurrence on 
sohemia of the tiny 


and gone to drink. 
the edges of ponds in southern 
grass Coleanthus subtilis, which is indigenous to 
India, and the sudden appearance of the same species 
in the West of France about twenty years ago may un- 
hesitatingly be attributed to this mode of dispersion, 
as may also the occurrence of the tropical sedge, Scir- 
pus atropurpureus, on the shores of the Lake of 
(ieneva.” 

But the plants of the water side are not the only 
ones that travel with the birds. After a rain, the 
muddy condition of the pond-shore is repeated over a 
large part of the soil surface. The earth with myriad 
seeds mixed with it is sticky and adheres to the feet 
of the many birds that light upon it, as well as to those 
of the mammals which tread over it, and thus the 
seeds are carried hither and thither in every direction. 
Many of our commonest weedy plants having small 
seeds are distributed in this manner. 


THE CITIES OF THE 


WORLD.—(1.) 


BY ALBERT E, WINSHIP. 


NEW YORK. 


The Empire State and the American metropolis bear 
the same name, but neither is named from the other, 
and there is nothing in common in their naming ex- 
cept the name: The city was named long before the 
state, and from a mythical character, who is supposed 
to have ruled in Yorkshire when David reigned in 
Israel. The state bears the same name, adopted 120 
years later, chosen in honor of the last and most 
tyrannical of the Stuarts. 

A Florentine navigator probably saw Manhattan 
island in 1524, but the practical discoverer was Henry 
Iludson, whose name the beautiful river of the state 
has borne since, in 1609, he sailed as far as Albany in 
the delusion that it was a new passage to the Kast 
Indies. 

In 1612, some Amsterdam traders built a few log 
huts 1 Broadway now is, and | 
se(tlement New Netherlands. 


lrench residents in Southern Holland, 110 in num 


where named the 


ber, made a permanent settlement in 1621, and Peter 
Minuit, the first great administrator, came in 1626 
and purchased the island of the Indians for $24.00 
worth of beads, buttons, and other trinkets. There 
were a few oaks and hickories on the hills, but the 
island was mostly a swampy forest, with deer, wolves, 
hears, and panthers either on the island on in the 
neighboring forests. 

The famous Governor Van Twiller came in 1633, 
but as late as 1645 there were less than 100 in- 
habitants on the island. The boom began about this 
time (1615), and by 1650 there were 1,000 people and 
120 houses. This boom did not last, and as late as 
1776 there were but 22,000, and even in 1810 there 
were less than 100,000. To-day Greater New York 
has more than 3,000,000 population. 

Manhattan island is thirteen and one-half miles 
long, with its greatest width four and one-half miles. 
Greater New York includes Upper and Lower New 
York city, Brooklyn, Richmond county, Flushing, 
Port Hempstead, Jamaica, Long Island City, New- 
town, Jamaica Bay, Kast Chester, West Chester, and 


Pelham,—a total area of 359 3-10 square miles.. 


Philadelphia has 129, or one-third as great; Chicago, 
180, one-half; Greater London, 688—twice the size. 
Manhattan is the Indian for “a little island.” 
The first recorded land sale was in 1633, when 


A fire company was organized in 1658, called the 
“Rattlewatch,” with eight men on duty from 9 p. m. 
till daylight. ‘They gave the fire alarm with a rattle. 
The city owned in 1730 250 leather fire-buckets, ani 
hooks and poles brought from Holland. In 1731 « 
fire engine was purchased, and $50 a year was paid to 
take care of it. The fire department now costs $2.. 
000,000, and the average loss from fire is $4,000,000, 
In 1759 the “Old Insurance Office” was open an hour 
at noon and an hour in the evening. To-day the 
assets of the companies is $235,000,000, the amount 
of insurance is beyond estimate. 

Mail service was opened in 1670 between New York 
and Boston once in two weeks. ‘To-day the mail ser- 
vice of the city proper costs more than $10,000,000 4 
year, and $7,000,000 worth of stamps are sold, 

The Merchants’ Exchange was opened in 1670, 
meeting every week-day at noon on the bridge over 
the canal on Broad street. ‘The village bell called the 
people together, and the mayor was present to pre- 
serve order. ‘To-day there are many exchanges of in- 
ternational importance. The “Chamber of Comerce,” 
with 1,000 members, has given millions to the relief of 
flood, fire, and famine sufferers. In one day the sales 
in the “Stock Kxchange” have reached 1,441,000 
shares, representing hundreds of millions of money. 
The “Stock and Petroleum Exchange” sells 50,000,- 


> 
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UNION SQUARE. 


3,300 square feet sold for $9.60, or a third of a cent a 
foot. 

rh . ° 

lhe present city hall was begun in 1803 and fin- 
ished in 1812. 
American building marble ever placed, ordering from 
Marbledale in Connecticut. As late as 1812 only the 
south, east, and west sides were of marble, the north 


lis contractors gave the first order for 


side being of brick because there “would never be any 
population north of the city hall.’ At that time 
Broadway nominally extended to Astor place where it 
was stopped by a stone wall on the Randall farm. 
The last half of “Broadway” was only a rough path- 
wav through the Those : built 
north of the city hall, sometime later, were laughed 
When Chris- 
topher street was opened the enraged residents as- 


pasture. who first 


at as having “gone to the bullfrogs.” 
sailed the surveyors with dogs, hot water, cabbages 
and cees, It never dawned upon the city fathers 


that there was to he any northward 


movement 


until Houston street was reached: after that they 
bevan to numbers to the streets, 


The 


every morning blowing a horn for the villagers to turn 


Village herdsmen went through the streets 
their cows into the street for him to drive to pasture, 
\t nieht he returned them. 

New York was Incorporated as a city, June 1, 1665, 
with Thomas Willett as mayor. 


000 barrels of oil a year, and the “Produce Exchange” 
sells $15,000,000 of produce a day. 

When there were but 270 persons on the island in 
1624 there was one policeman, who was judge and 
jury as well, and he was called the “Schout Fiscal.” 
In 1643 guards were appointed, and if one of them 
took the name of “God in vain,” he was fined ten, 
twenty, or thirty stivers, according as it was the first, 
second, or third offense; if he became “fuddled,” it 
was twenty stivers, and if he was absent from his 
1652 


watchman were put on, patrolling the streets from 


watch, it was fifty stivers. In eight night 


v }. In, till daylight, ringing a bell once an hour to 
assure the city of its safety and to indicate the state 
of the weather. As late as 1684 the total expense of 
the deparime nt was S750. ‘To-day the department 
costs more than $6,000,000, In 1696 every seventh 
house on the street was required to hang out a lan 
tern on dark nights, now there are thousands of gas 
and electric lights burning at great expense. 
Street-cleaning was done for $100 a year in 1696. 
This Was expended in digging the weeds from thie 
streets, each householder being required by law to 
keep the street in front of his land clear of all filth 
and debris. The cleaning of the streets now eosts 
S3.000,000, while the sewers have eost $25 000 000. 


Maiden lane was the maiden’s path to the pond, to 
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which they went to do the family washing. Stone 
street was the first paved street, cobble stones on 
cither side the gutter in the middle of the street. 

In 1730 a fortnightly stage was put on to Philadel- 
phia. To-day there are thirty lines of railroads serv- 
ing the city, and one of these railroads carries 23,- 
000,000 passengers and pays its help $17,000,000. 
The original Brooklyn ferry was a flat-bottomed boat. 
sculled with long oars and run whenever the ferryman 
was called with a horn. In 1755 there was a twice-a- 
week packet to Staten island, and the first ferryboat to 
Jersey City was put on in 1763 and to Hoboken in 


In 1693 William Bradford, a printer, was tempted 
from Philadelphia, and that city was left for several 
years without a printer, by a bonus of $200 a year and 
half the profits to become the official printer. In 
1694 the first book was bound, and in 1725 the New 
York Gazette was printed weekly on foolscap paper. 
The Weekly Journal appeared as an opposition paper 
in 1734, but the editions were publicly burned and the 
editor imprisoned. | Now there are more than 600 
papers and periodicals, some among the best in the 
world, some having a circulation into the millions. 

In 1896 there was but one public school, and that 
was supported by a combination of private funds, city 
and state appropriation. To-day the schools, sup- 
ported solely by public taxation, cost more than 
$5,000,000. 

Steam navigation was born in this city in 1807, 
when Robert Fulton’s “Clermont” steamed to Albany 
in thirty-two hours. Trans-Atlantic navigation was 
opened ‘from New York in 1819, and now there are 
150 lines of steamboats running from New York. 

The first American street railway was opened on 
Fourth avenue in 1832, and now there are forty-two 
lines of street cars, besides the elevated, carrying mil- 
lions of passengers. 

Commerce had its beginning after the war of 1812, 
and now the imports are $450,000,000 and the exports 
$:350,000,000 at this port. 

Life insurance dates from 1818, but up to 1840 
{here were searcely 2,000 policies in the United States. 
In 1860 the business had reached no considerable pro- 
portions. Now, in a single year the New York City 
companies alone receive nearly $150,000,000 in 
premiums. 
~ In 1800 the entire banking capital of the city was 
«3,000,000. ‘To-day there are more than 100 banks in 
ihe city, with $1,300,000,000, and through the “Clear- 
these banks exchange their checks 
and make settlements. ‘They have ina singgle day 
done $216,885,000 business with one another. In 
1819 New York chartered her first savings bank, and 
io-day there are $400,000,000 in these institutions in 


ing house 


that eity. 

New York City has more than 12,000 factories, 
employing more than 500,000 men and women, pro- 
ducing yearly more than $600,000,000 worth of 
voods. Clothing is the leading product; books and 
papers are the second industry; cigars and tobacco 
ave third; then musical instruments. | Among the 
other important industries is the American Bank-note 
Company, which does an immense business, making 
inost of the securities for all the South American gov- 
rnments. The Standard Oil Company controls 
carly all the oil wells of the country, owns the boiler- 
ped ears in which the oil is carried all over the 
nited States and Canada, and the oil-tank steamships 
or carrying the oil to all the leading seaports of 
urope. One steamship carries 1,000,000 gallons of 
|. This company has invested more than $100,- 
0,000. At Oswego this company has the largest 

mber mill in the world, and its cooperage depart- 

ent alone uses 100,000,000 feet of oak timber a year. 

The American Sugar Refining Company is the great- 

( manufacturing industry in New York and vicinity. 
'' refines 25,000 barrels of sugar a day in and about 

¢ city, which is more than half the entire consump- 

n of the United States. Its cooperage establish- 

ent produces 9,000,000 sugar barrels a year. It 

“es 20,000,000 pounds of charcoal a year for refin- 
‘Ng purposes, and it burns more than 400,000 tons of 


coal. It uses 2,000,000,000 pounds of raw sugar a 
year. 

_ The largest clock company in the world is in this 
city. Here are the most important steam-pump manu- 
factories in the world. The elevator business is im- 
mense. One banking establishment is capitalized at 


THE ITALIAN QUARTER IN BOSTON. 


BY ELEANOR ROOT. 


I fairly hugged myself with delight. I was not in 
America. I had crossed the sea. I was in Italy. 


THE BOWERY. 


$10,000,000. The General Electric Company is eapi- 
talized at $50,000,000. The largest factory for mak- 
ing mechanical India rubber goods in the country is 
here. Machinery of all kinds is made in quantity. 
Envelopes are cut, folded, gummed, and counted at 
the rate of 110 a minute for each machine. One con- 
cern makes 2,000,000 a day. One wall paper com- 
pany has a capital of $30,000,000. The Hoe printing 
press, a machine that will print, glue, fold, and count 
75,000 eight-page papers an hour, is made here by a 
heavy concern. The Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany—Wyckoff, Seamans, & Benedict—has_ $3,- 
000,000 capital, and makes thousands of these 
machines a year. But to enumerate all the great in- 
dustries is more than our space will allow. 

When the Erie canal was opened in 1825, the news 
was sent from Buffalo to New York, 550 miles, in 
eighty-one minutes by the firing of cannon, set for the 
purpose, ten miles apart, and the governor made the 
first trip through the canal. and the boat was then 
towed down the Hudson. The governor brought a 
keg of Lake Erie water, which he emptied into the 
Atlantic ocean with much ceremony. The opening 
of this canal was the beginning of the great commer- 
cial and financial importance of New York. 

The Croton water works, costing $9.000.000, were 
huilt because of a creat fire in 1835: loss, $20,000.- 
000, Thtil then the people of the citv drank from 
private wells. Now there is a reservoir capacity of 
85.000,000,000 gallons, enough to supply the entire 
city through a two vears’ drought. 

The original social life of the town was at the clubs. 
The early poets met at “Old Tom’s,” the politicians 
out-of-office met at the “Pewter Mune.” and the poli- 
ticians in office at the “Rank Coffee-house.” “The 
Bread and Cheese Cluh” was founded in 1824 hy 
James Fenimore Cooper, TMalleck, Bryant, Chancellor 
Kent, and others. In 1836 the “Tlowe Club.” named 
for Mavor Philip Tlowe, gave dinners at the residences 
of the memhers. Now the citv has hundreds of clubs. 
representing almost every phase of public interest 
in polities and commerce, in the arts and professions, 
in religion and irreligion. 

New York is voung as compared with the other 
cities of the world. Tt can hardly he said to be more 
than seventy-five years old, in no sense is it more than 
100 vears old, and vet Greater New York is the sec- 
ond largest city in the world. Tondon only is larger, 
and as Tiondon has twice the area and less than half 
as many more people, it may be said that relatively 
New York is the largest city on the globe. 

The population of Greater New York—359 square 
miles—is more than that of five New England states. 
—all but Massachusetts—Wvoming, Nevada, and 
Tdaho: more than the entire population of Massachu- 
setts, Wyoming. Nevada, Tdaho, Arizona, Delaware. 
Montana, and Ttah: and more than Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, and Boston combined. 


sianca Italiana, I read on a sign across the street; 
Farmacia delle Gentocitta d’ Italia; Pietro Bonzagni; 
Confettiere Celatiere Italiano. 

“Nicka, nicka,” murmured a small “dago” issuing 
from the second‘hand store on the first floor of Paul 
Revere’s old home. Alternately burying his eyes in 
his mother’s skirts—she was seated on the pavement, 
clasping a heswaddled infant to her bosom—and flash- 
ing them dazzingly upon me, he repeated his request. 

“No,” T said, “but I'll give you some peanuts.” 
The woman ejaculated something that sounded like 
chair. THe left his shelter and ran into the house. 
Anticipating a reward for my generosity, I was 
already seating myself, in thought, in the chair, when 
he returned with a huge bag. I turned the spoils 
over to him and meekly sat down on a box! 

Gazing at the shifting mass of dark-hued humanity 
as it passed and repassed, my attention was attracted 
by a young couple coming slowly across the street. I 
fell to moralizing. “What a hardy plant is love,” I 
said to myself. “No matter how mean the surround- 
ings, it flourishes and clings where ——.” Just 
then the petite Italian damsel stooped down and petu- 
lantly shook out the folds of her skirt. Her face was 
red with emotion. 

“Took there,” she exclaimed, “look there! That’s 
because your feet are so big!” Ter admirer did not 
retort. He only looked at her piteously, and chival- 
rously fell back a step or two to make way for the 
godet pleats, which now flapped unimpeded. My 
tender romance was ended, or at least sadly broken in 
upon. I deserted my box and set about to interview 
a policeman who had appeared on the scene. 

“This the hardest part of town?” he said in reply 
to my question. “O, no! Well, the fact is there 
isn’t any hard part of town now. I believe Boston’s 
the moralest city in the United States!” 

“Why do they call it ‘North square?’ ” I inquired. 
“Ts it because it isn’t a square?” Hegrinned. “Yes, 
ma’am, that’s it. Here in Boston the crookeder the 
plat is the more they call it a square. And the 
streets, gracious! Well, Boston is the crookedest 
city in the United States!” 

“And the moralest,” I interpolated. “Yes, the 
crookedest and the moralest,” he repeated, his eyes 
twinkling. The paradox seemed to strike his fancy. 

“That’s Father Tavlor’s Bethel,” he said, after a 
pause, pointing to a homely building across the street. 
“Of course you’ve heard of him. Great mission 
worker here twenty years ago. And over there’s 
Smith’s alley. Governor Winthrop used to live there. 
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Of course vou know about Paul Revere’s house?” in- 
quiringly. ~ «, yes,” I replied, “that’s what I came to 
sec. And now tell me if there’s anything else I ought 
to see before I go home.” 

“Have you seen the 

“Timothy and Susannah’s stone. It’s built in the 
corner of that drug store over yonder. T’ll take you 
over there. ‘The proprietor can tell you about every- 
thing around here.” A moment later we were enter- 
ing the drug store. 

“I’ve brought you a visitor,” he said, shaking hands 
with the old, white-haired proprietor. “This lady is 
on the lookout for old things, and Sai 

“And so you brought her to me!” 
man rapidly winked both eyes and assumed a studi- 
ously fierce expression. 

“OQ, no,” I said, “I came to have you tell me about 
Susannah’s stone.” “Well, sit down,” he replied, 
“and after I wait on my customers I’ll tell you all I 
know about it.’ I took a chair and watched his “cus- 
tomers,” a group of Italian children in quest of sweet- 


stone?” “What stone?” 


The ancient 


meats. 

“How mucha for a cent?” asked one, climbing up 
on a box and gazing wistfully down into the case. 
“Two.” “VIL take two.” He clambered down and 
departed, munching a luscious figment. 

“My mother’s hair’s turned gray and she wants 
something to make it black,” lisped a small maiden. 


“What is it she wants?” asked the ancient man. “I 
don’t know. She said you would.” 
“How much money did she give you?” ““I'wenty- 


five cents.” The ancient man shook his head. 

“(io home and find out just exactly what she wants, 
Beatrice,” ie commanded. The child departed. 

“Come here and let me draw your picture,” I said 
to the curly-haired mite who was following her out. 
Without a word he broke into a run and disappeared 
around the corner. . 

“Te’s scared,” volunteered one of the children. 

“You wouldn’t be scared at a little thing like that, 
would you?” T insinuated sweetly. “Stand still and 
let me draw your picture.” The child looked almost 
ready to ery, but stood obediently, while one with 
greatly accelerated haste might count a hundred. 
Suddenly he shot off. His counterfeit presentment 
was minus an arm or two and some legs. I was in 
despair, when, bethinking me of a remedy, I com- 
menced plying his twin, or apparent twin, with candy. 
I had just succeeded in securing a satisfactorily simi- 
lar pose from him when he, too, departed in the mid- 
dle of an upward stroke. I sighed and purchased 
some more candy. 

My next model staid with me till the last foot was 
completed. I do not think, however, that this was 
the intention in his Machiavelian head. I suspect, 
judging from the disappointed looks that went round 
the group when I announced that the picture was fin- 
ished, that they had one and all counted upon partak- 
ing of my saccharine bounty. 

“Pietro, Pietro, come in and see yourself with Orlo’s 
arms and Angelo’s legs,” called out one presently, tap- 
ping on the window. Pietro’s taffy-besmeared coun- 
tenance looked undecided for a moment, then, catch- 
ing a glimpse of me, he disappeared around the cor- 
Apparently a “picture-taker” was laden 
with all the undesirable concomitants of the “evil 
eye” to the diminutive Pietro. 

“Where do all the children come from?” I con- 
tinued after a pause, gazing at the swarms outside. 
The ancient man was silent. Finally he murmured:— 


ner again. 


‘**Ten thousand saw I at a glance,’ 
As on the scene I looked askance.” 


“Yes,” he went on reminiscently, “when I came 
here to this spot forty-four years ago there were only 
about a dozen families of Italians. They had their 
hand-organs and their boxes of fruit on the street cor- 
ners, but finally the people who rented the stores 
made a fuss, and called upon the legislature to oust 
them. ‘They said they had’ to pay licenses, and it 
wasn’t fair! Well, what did these same Italians do 
but turn around and hire those very stores. To-day 


there are upwards of thirty thousand of them, and sev- 
eral are worth between fifty and seventy-five thous- 
and dollars. Then this used to be the worst part of 
town and the most poverty-stricken, but just look at 
the blocks of brick buildings now.” THe gazed out the 
window, his countenance glowing with pride. “In 
those days the water came to within a block of here,” 
he continued after a pause. “Yes, the masts of the 
ships used to overtop the sidewalk there at Upshall’s 
wharf.” 

“That Upshall that’s buried in Copp’s Hill ceme- 
tery?” I inquired. “The same. Have you been 
there yet?” 

“No. I’ve only read the inscription on the gate, 
and that makes me think, I was going there to-day. I 
must come again and hear about Susannah’s stone.” 
Hastily gathering up my things and partaking of 
some soda water to partially remunerate the ancient 
man for his patience and information, I departed. I 
thought I was bound for Copp’s Hill. Vain thought. 
I could not so soon tear myself from “Little Italy!” 

Sauntering slowly up the square, I beheld again 
beswaddled babes in arms, toddling babes clutching at 
their mothers’ skirts, boys and girls playing hide and 
seek in the dense crowd, lovers gazing at each other, 
now with timid looks, now with bold, slight women 
with enormous burdens on their heads, grandsires and 
granddames sitting on the door steps,—the whole 
tragedy of life! > 

Presently I came upon a line of men sitting closely 
packed together on the curbing, motionless, silent. 

What are those men doing?” I asked a little girl; 
“what are they there for?” “QO, they’re waiting for 
work,” she replied;—“they sit there till they get 
work.” I looked at the lowering, dark-browed 
visages and hurried on sick at heart. 

On and on I went through gloomy, narrow streets 
where it seemed almost as if a ray of light had never 
shone, or a ray of hope or blessedness entered. In 
one of the dingiest, most forlorn corner of a “court” 
sat a poor young thing, apparently not more than fif- 
teen or sixteen, with a baby in her arms. I felt an 
impulse to stop, but reflecting that even white-faced 
misery and squalor are averse to the curious glance 
and perfunctory words of the stranger, I passed on. 
Something, however, took me back, and in another 
moment I was standing by her side. 

“Do let me see your baby,” I said. 
as I passed, but I hesitated about stopping. But you 
won't care if I talk to him, will you?” <A tender 
smile overspread her face. All the mother was 
aroused within her. She held up the child and tried 
to coax a flickering smile into the pallid, little face. 

“Look up, Ike,” she said,—“look up at the lady. 
Laugh for her—now laugh!” He only looked at me 
mournfully. 


“T noticed him 


“He's been sick,” she explained, “and he’s young 
Just then the 
glitter of some iridescent beads on my dress caught 
He reached out for them, smiling faintly, 
and gave a pitiful little gurgle. The mother caught 
him to her bosom. 

“Ie did smile for the lady—Ikey did, didn’t he!” 
Stooping, she kissed the flaxen head. “My 
baby, my baby!” she murmured with infinite pathos. 
The tears stood in my eyes. 

“You're little more than a baby yourself,’ I said 
after a pause. “Will you tell me how old you are?” 

“About sixteen now,” she answered. “They said I 
was the youngest bride ever in the Alley” (proudly). 
“Beatrice Bonzagni and Mary Donavan and Celia 
Ginnochio ain’t married yet and they’re full twenty!” 

“Jule!” the voice, strident, harsh, made the woman 
start nervously. 


vet, but he does laugh sometimes!” 


his eye. 


she said. 


“He’s calling,” she exclaimed, and disappeared 
through a dark passageway. A moment later, I 
heard a deep, angry voice, and a baby’s wail. Then 
all was still. 

“The youngest bride in the Alley!” I thought as 
“And Beatrice and Mary and 
Celia twenty and not married yet.” 

I had emerged into the sunshine again. 


I wandered slowly on. 


‘*O, Poesia del Ver 
Luce ideal, che agli uomini 
Sorridi nel silenzio 
Dei secoli profundo,”’ 
a clear young voice-rang out. I shook myself. Was 
this the same world? Around the corner I ran plum), 
into the sturdy German who vends peanuts and pop- 
corn and soda water on “Meeting House Hill,” in 
Dorchester. But he looked changed. He seeme 
almost a demigod! 
“Yes, it is the same world,” I murmured, “but | 
see it at a different angle of vision.” 


HISTORIC SENSE OF CHILDREN. 


BY WILL 8S, MONROE, 
State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 


What is the basis of a child’s belief in a historical 
fact? An answer to this question was sought from 
two thousand six hundred and sixty-six Massachuseti< 
school children between the ages of eight and sixteen 
years. The test, which was suggested by Professor 
Mary Sheldon Barnes of Stanford University, con- 
sisted of answers to this request: Tell why you believe 
that there was once a man named George Washington. 

Seventeen per cent. of the whole number tested 
based their belief upon hearsay—someone had told 
them that there was once a man named George \Washi- 
ington and they believed it. Hearsay is strongest 
with the younger children and weakens as they ad- 
vance in years. ‘The story no doubt has much to do 
with the early historic lore of children, and is the basis 
of most of the hearsay papers. When individuals are 
cited, the mother is oftenest quoted, being mentioned 
by fifty-five per cent. of those giving individual 
authority; the father is mentioned by twenty per cent.; 
the teacher by five per cent.; and other authority 
uncles, aunts, grandparents—by twenty per cent. 

(General reading is the basis of the belief of eighteen 
per cent. of the children. ‘They had read the fact in 
some book or paper. This, like hearsay, decreases 
with advance in years, although the decrease is less 
marked, and the girls oftener base their belief upon 
general reading than the boys. The history is cited 
as the basis of belief by thirty per cent. of the children. 
This basis of belief is weakest at eight years—being 
less than ten per cent.—and strongest at sixteen 
years—when it is given by more than forty per cent. 
of the children. Seventeen per cent. of the children 
base their belief upon some visible connection with 
the past—a relice, picture, anniversary, or memorial. 
A boy of nine says: “I believe undoubtedly that 
George Washington once lived, there are so many rea- 
sons why I think so. One reason is because I have seen 
many pictures of him. I don’t believe that any one 
could paint such a fine face unless he had a model.” 
This reason is given oftenest by the younger children 
and suggests the use of pictures and- relics, and in- 
creases the importance of the museum as a factor in 
historic The celebration, too, figures 
prominently with the younger children. A girl of ten 
says: “I believe there once lived a man named George 
Washington, because we celebrate his birthday.” 
Seventeen per cent. of the children apply logic and 
reason out the existence of George Washington. “Ile 
was president of the United States, therefore he must 
have lived”; “he commanded the forces during the 
Revolutionary war, hence he must have lived”; “he 
delivered a farewell address, and must have lived or he 


instruction. 


couldn’t have delivered it.” Logie is given as thie 
basis of belief oftenest by the older children and 1s 


stronger with the boys than with the girls. 

In reading these papers one is impressed with the 
universality of the cherry-tree story and the frequency 
with which it is mentioned. A girl of nine says: “! 
know George Washington lived, because he never told 
a lie. He chopped down a cherry tree, and when his 
father asked him did he cut it down, he said yes, and 
that is why I believe in him.” <A boy of twelve calls 
into question the cherry-tree story. He says: “! 
believe that George Washington lived, because the 
books say so; and the people say he was the first 


president of the United States. And still I have 
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never seen him, only his pictures. And people say he 
never told a lie, just because he told the truth about 
that cherry tree. People didn’t know all what was 
going on in his house, and I don’t believe that he 
never told a lie.” 

A second test, somewhat different in character, but 
having the same general purposes in view, was given to 
one thousand five hundred and forty-six Massachu- 
setts school children from eight to sixteen years old. 
The children were asked to name some event which 
happened before they were born which they knew to 
be true, and to tell how they knew that it was true. 
Hearsay headed the list with more than thirty-three 
and a third per cent. At the age of eight years, fifty- 
two per cent. of the boys and sixty-eight per cent. of 
ihe girls give hearsay; at twelve years, hearsay is given 
hy twenty-eight per cent. of both sexes; and at sixteen 
years it is given by tive per cent. of the boys and seven 
per cent. of the girls. As in the other test, the story 
and the mother are chiefly cited as the basis of belief 
in the event cited; and faith in the statements of the 
parents and near relatives during the early years of 
childhood is the rule. The children sometimes found 
it difficult to give expression to this faith, but they 
made heroic efforts, as is evidenced by the following 
from a boy of eleven: “One event that happened before 
| was born [’ll tell you about, and why I believe it. I 
helieve our family lived in what is now the C ’s 
house, because grandpapa has the plans which prove it. 
And I believe grandpapa planted lots of trees in 
\\—--, mostly because he says so. When he tells me 
stories he could not tell them so fast without stumb- 
ling if they never were true. ” 

General reading falls below the other test, being 
viven by but ten per cent. of the children. The book 
most often quoted is the Bible and the realistic state- 
ment of certain well-known events in Sacred Writ is 
illustrated by the following from a country boy of 
eleven: “There was a great flud before I was born, and 
there was a man with a great raft, and he was up on a 
creat hill, and he had some doves and some crows. 
And he sent out one dove and the dove came back 
with something in his mouth. And then he sent out 
a crow and the crow dident come back, and he new 
that the water had gone down.” ‘The history is also 
less often given as a basis of belief in a historic fact, 
heing given by about twenty-one per cent. of the 
children. But proofs having a visible connection 
with the past appear oftener in this test than in the 
other. The civil war is the event oftenest mentioned, 
and soldiers, blue coats, muskets, monuments, and 
Hecoration day are marshalled as proofs. A boy of 
nine says: “I know there was a civil war, because my 
father got his fingers cut off and got one eye put out. 
| know it is true, because he has got only one eye and 
has not got all his fingers.” Another lad of the same 
age says: “I believe that there was a war, because my 
crandfather was in it. He got his little toe shot of, 
and he gets a pension every three months.” The 
lissing eye, fingers, and toes, and the quarterly pen- 
sion are to these children visible connections with a 
vreat event. A class of similar testimony is the evi- 
dence of an eye-witness. Some one, known to them, 


participated in some great event and the personal 
iccounts of participants is cited as evidence which 
cannot be gainsaid. Twelve per cent. of the children 
vive logie as the basis of belief in the event which they 
cite, 

The two studies taken together seem to show that 
school children have five general kinds of evidence 
pon which they base their historie facts, and that 
‘hese belong to certain periods of their intellectual 
evelopment. ‘These, briefly summarized, are:— 

(1.) Hearsay, which dominates the earlier years of 
‘he child’s school life, suggests a hunger for historic 
‘ore which shall be dramatic, interesting, related to 
‘is own life, but with slight time or place connections. 

(2.) General Reading, which asserts itself not dur- 
ing the earliest school period, but after the child has 
inastered word forms. As in hearsay, the time-sense 
is weak, 


(3.) The History. There comes a time in the 


child’s life, as in the life of the savage, when there is an 
appreciation of the value of a true record; and the 
book is taken as a repository of truthful facts. This 
time does not come, however, until the child has 
accumulated a great mass of unrelated historic facts. 
(4.) Relics, Memorials, and Anniversaries. These, 
as already stated, furnish a visible connection with 
the past and make it more real. Local historic collec- 


tions, such as the writer saw recently at Saco, Me., 
furnish some of the best proofs to the child-mind of 
the truthfulness of historic events. 

(5.) Logic. After the child has acquired the 
power to reason, he has an appreciation of the sense of 
cause and effect, and this from the age of thirteen on 
serves. as a substantial basis of belief in the subject 
matter of history. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 


THE TENDENCIES OF WiLL TRAINING AND Power or INDEPENDENT THOUGHT 
SHOULD BE UNITED. 


By W. T. HARRIS, LL. D., 


U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


Careful students of the history of education have 
noticed the fact that its reforms swing from extreme 
to extreme. At one time it will become the fashion 
to lay great stress on the training of the will. Schools 
will accordingly become places where children are 
submitted to semi-mechanical processes of discipline, 
to the neglect of individual insight and ability to 
think. Gradually the pendulum will swing to the 
other extreme and discipline will be neglected for the 
intellectual self-activity of the pupils. 

At first view it is astonishing to see this incompati- 
bility between will training and intellectual develop- 
ment. Any one would suppose that the better the 
school as regards obedience to rule, the formation of 
correct habits and the subordination of selfish inclina- 
tions to the good of the institution, the better would 
be the intellectual progress. “Intellectual develop- 
ment must be based on moral character.” It does not 
seem possible that there can be such a mistake as over- 
education in the direction of morality and good be- 
havior. 

And yet, it has always happened that schools man- 
aged by pronounced disciplinarians become more or 
less mechanical in their methods of instruction, and 
are prone to encourage verbal memorizing rather than 
original thought. This, too, is a matter of race. 

The Anglo-Saxon everywhere permits greater free- 
dom in action to the individual citizen than is found 
compatible with public safety among the nations of 
other race descent. Perhaps this is the reason why 
the elementary schools in English-speaking countries 
lay so much stress on order and discipline. There 
must be regularity, punctuality, and silence—prompt 
and willing obedience to command. ‘This is carried 
to such an extent that the pupil is constrained to sit in 
a certain position, to rise and pass in military order to 
his recitation. Even his physical exercises are con- 
ducted like military drill, in concert, with careful at- 
tention to words of command. 

he Anglo-Saxon prepares in school for a life of 
self-government by habituating himself to conform 
to strict rules of school etiquette. He is safe if left 
without police restraint when he grows up. His 
second nature is to combine with his fellowmen and 
keep step with the rest. If he finds himself ship- 
wrecked on a desert island with a few companions, or 
eoes to a borderland to dig gold, he proceeds at once 
to organize a civil community. Where three or more 
are gathered together, a local self-government is 
formed in their midst. 

Local self-government seems to rest on mutual 
toleration of differences. And yet the typical school 
of the Anglo-Saxon is strict even to the verge of 
tvranny. Is it necessary that the youth destined for a 
self-governing community shall prepare for it by 
forming habits of implicit obedience to authority? 

Whatever answer we give to this question, we cannot 
escape the admission that the Anglo-Saxon school is 
possessed of a chronic failing. It always needs re- 
form in its methods of instruction. For if the teacher 
is bending his exertion to secure this mechanical con- 
formity to prescribed rules of conduct, he is more than 
likely to repress the tendency of the pupil to indi- 
vidual freedom of thinking. And thinking cannot 


* Copyrighted. 


grow except in freedom. The teacher will frown 
upon pert and capricious expressions of opinion that 
vary from the text-book. Differences of opinion from 
himself will be treated as rebellion against the consti- 
tuted authority. Those pupils who reproduce with 
little variation the statements of the text-book—those 
pupils who parrot-like reproduce the expressed ideas 
of their teacher will be awarded the highest “marks.” 

The same training that suffices for the will when 
adopted as method of discipline produces second-rate 
intellects when adopted as the method of instruction. 
It forms a habit of intellect that seeks and finds 
authority and rests contented. The nature of the in- 
tellect, however, is to question authority and go be- 
hind it to find more ultimate grounds. It questions 
facts and dead results and goes beyond them for 
causes. Itis the nature of intellect to ascend from 
things to their causes and to rest only when it reaches 
an adequate self-cause. 

This is an age of science and of the conquest of 
nature for the service of man. Scientific method is 
rapidly coming into repute. It is hostile to the 
method of authority. It follows that the reaction 
against the old methods of instruction in the school 
is more pronounced than ever before. It takes the 
form of opposition to the use of text-books; it prefers 
the oral method; it demands a substitution of natural 
science for language studies; it uses the developing 
method in place of memorizing the dead results of 
human learning; talks much about studying things 
rather than words. It pushes forward the kinder- 
garten and commends the method of Froebel, which 
relies wholly on the self-activity of the child. In the 
interest of childish needs and wants it recommends 
plays and games and occupations at building or con- 
struction. It adopts as its motto the adage of 
Comenius: “Learn to do by doing.” It goes so far as 
to decry the mechanical methods of school discipline 
in the interest of arousing the intellect to original 
efforts. It sacrifices everything to make class exer- 
cises interesting to the pupil, and the school a place of 
delightful self-activity and entertainment. 

The intellect grows by mastering for itself the 
thoughts of others and by investigating causes and 
principles. But the will grows through self-sacrifice 
for the sake of wider and wider interests. 
sible. therefore, to have two lines of educational re- 


It is pos- 


form antagonistic, each to the other. 

The protest of the new education against the old 
education strengthens its cause by an appeal to scien- 
tific method, and to the importance of comprehension 
and insight over mere verbal memory and_ parrot 
But it gets so far in some of its applica- 


repetition. 
It leaves 


tions that it develops weak traits of its own. 
the children so much to their caprice that they fail to 
develop what is called character or moral tone. They 
are self-indulgent, and have to be amused or else do 
not choose to give their attention. ‘They are great at 
play, but good for nothing at real work. They do not 
respect the organization of the school in which they 
are enrolled, and they will not respect the social whole 
in which they grow up. They will pass through life 
stumbling over themselves—not able to discriminate 
their idiosyncracies from their rational aims and pur- 
poses or from their moral duties. 
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In the end even their mastery of scientific method 
will not avail to save them from becoming sour and 
misanthropic. For they will not be able to combine 
with their fellowmen—they will have no directive 
power. 

1 do not know of any educational reform so much 
needed as a theory and practice of education which 
unites and adjusts these two tendencies—that of the 
old education towards will-training and that of the 
new education towards intellectual insight and power 
of independent thought. 

For it is the unconscious conviction of the advocates 
of the old education that character is more important 
than knowledge. ‘This conviction steels them against 
the adoption of the good that the new education 
offers. They see something amiss in the theory of the 
new education. But they do not realize how fully 
they could unite what is good in both systems by rigidly 
confining their mechanical methods to discipline or 
will-training and adopting the methods of the new 
education for instruction or intellectual education. 
This insight would also cure the besetting evil of the 
new education. The disciplinary side would retain 
its military exactness without its harshness, for the 
pupil would be permitted to understand and appre- 
ciate its motives. On the other hand, in his intel- 
lectual work the teacher would constantly press him 
towards original investigation, which is the highest 
of scholastic methods. 

This reform of reforms is urgently needed now be- 
cause of the increasing influence of the method of 
natural science and the consequent tendency to break 
completely with tradition. Inasmuch as the interest 
of the pupil is an essential item in effective education, 
it is held by some that there should be free election of 
studies eyen in the primary school. “The pupil 
should study only what interests him.” “One study 
is as good as another, provided the pupil pursues it 
with equal zeal.” 

Ilere we are on the point of losing sight of the most 
valuable heritage of the old education; namely, the 
ideal of a liberal or rounded education which contains 
within it the means of opening all the five windows of 
the soul. lor mathematics and natural science open 
only two of these windows, while literature opens 
another and history still a fourth. The fifth window 
is opened by such studies as grammatical syntax, 
logic, psychology, and philosophical studies. The 
course of study adopted is as a whole something psy- 
chologically complete. 

The reform of education that I recommend will 
discriminate between the individual and social ele- 
ments in education and provide amply for the reten- 
tion of both so as to save the moral education of the 
old and add to it the individuality and self-activity of 
the new education. 


HEROS FOUNTAIN. 


BY F. H, BAILEY, BOSTON. 

rom my “Inductive Elementary Physical Science, 
recently published by D. C. Heath & Co., we seleci 
three forms of Hlero’s fountain. The first and sec- 
ond are easily constructed with pieces found in the 
pupils’ sets of apparatus furnished with the book. 
They can both be made, however, with very little 
labor. ‘The second is the most interesting and the 
easiest to construct, requiring no boring of holes in 
glass. In use it admits of variations and employs the 
syphon principle as well as Hero’s. Three wide- 
mouthed bottles, three two-holed corks or rubber stop- 
pers, two yards of rubber tubing, and six short glass 
tubes are all that is needed for its construction. 

In a later article we propose giving directions for 
cutting, bending, jetting, and funneling glass tubing; 
also for cutting glass bottles and for making circular 
holes in bottles by the aid of a file only. These pro- 
cesses will be illustrated by means of cuts taken from 
the same book as those contained in this article. 

Aux. 22. As this experiment requires parts of ap- 
paratus from two sets, and assistance in starting it, 


process of refilling the reservoir. 


two pupils had better work together. One should hold 
the funnel and bottle full of water as illustrated, the 
other pour water into the funnel to start it. 
Inference. 

Aux. 23. Arrange 
three apparatuses as 
illustrated, and 
blow through the 
open bent tube to 
start it. Vary the 
height of the foun- 
tain piece and no- 
tice the effect upon 
the fountain. Try 
the same with the 
“fountain head,” 
the bottle in which 
you blew. 

Inference. 
plain each step of 
the experiment, and 
be sure to tell what 
variations affect the 
height to which 


AUX. 2%. 
water rises, and what variations affect the length of 
stream after the water leaves the jet-tube. 


Aux. 24. This is a very 
striking and easily made 
form of Hero’s fountain, in 
which a jet of water rises 
higher than its source. The 
upper part is the top of a 
large bottle; the central! 
piece is the longer part.of 2 
lamp chimney, like the one 
used in Aux. 1; the lowe 
part is the apparatus. The 
lamp chimney is easily cut 
at the narrow place by the 
aid of a triangular file and 
the gas glass-cutter. All 
the glass tubes are open at 
both ends, ¢ being a jet-tube 
passing through the upper 
stopper, and nearly reaching 
the lower. Two corks—or, 
better, rubber 
may be used where one is 
illustrated, if the same one 
does not fit both glass pieces 


stoppers— 


AUX, 
tightly enough. For the bottom piece 
a large, heavy bottle is preferable to 
the apparatus. This apparatus may be 
made with one 
by using the long neck and a part of 
the body of a wine bottle, together with 
two rubber stoppers, thus dispensing with 
the lamp chimney; made in this manner, 
however, it is a short-lived fountain, the 
reservoir being very small. Of course, if 
well made, this apparatus never needs tak- 
ing apart; for, by inverting it, the reservoir 
is filled and the surplus of water in the bot- 
tle is discharged through the jet-tube. * If 
the tubes do not discharge freely, a little 
careful shaking of the apparatus will make 
them do so. ‘To start the fountain 
pour a little water into the dish at the 
top. 
Inference. 


piece less of glass, 


Iixplain every step both of 


,ux. 4. the working of the fountain and_ the 


OF PLANT 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


A FEW OF OUR NATIVE FERNS. 


BITS LORE*#—CUV.) 


In the Middle Ages, when man disguised his ignor- 
ance of the processes of nature by surrounding them 
witha halo of mystery, and called in magie to account 
for what he could not explain, many a quaint tradition 


*Copyright, 1896, | y Clarabel Gilman. 


centred about the fern. Of luxuriant growth, resei)- 
bling other plants in many ways, and yet without 
visible flowers or fruit, ferns were certain to be a 
source of wonder, while the mystic fern-seed wa: 
sought as a hidden treasure. The following was one 
prescription for obtaining it: If you shoot at the sun 
at noon on the summer solstice, three drops of blood 
will fall; gather them up and preserve them, for they 
are the fern-seed. Another and apparently the more 
common belief was that the fern blossomed and 
ripened its seeds only at midnight of St. John’s eve. 
One might then hold a plate under the plant and cate); 
the seed, provided it would fall into the plate of iis 
own accord, and without the plant’s having been 
shaken. Seed obtained in this mysterious fashion 
must surely have magie power, so the fern was con- 
sidered a lucky plant, and the happy possessor of the 
seed could make himself invisible at will, could resist 
charms and ineantations, or could command the 
Prince of Darkness as his servant to bring him what- 
ever he wished. Ferns were associated with fairies, 
who were believed to use them as steeds. The little 
moonwort—formerly called a fern, but now classed 
among the fern-allies—was one of the spring-worts, 
and was believed to open the strongest locks, to unshoe 
horses that trod upon it, and to serve as saddle for the 
famous broomstick on which witches rode. 

But to-day, while we enjoy the quaint old stories, 
we have learned to go to the ferns themselves for a 
solution of their mysteries, and to listen while they 
reveal their own secrets. Only in the tropics do they 
reach their greatest size and luxuriance, but even in 
New England they are everywhere to be found, and 
are always with us. arly in spring, keeping time 
with hepaticas, anemones, and early violets, the cinna- 
mon fern sends up its little woolly fronds, and through 
the winter, long after the frost has killed their com- 
panions, the evergreen fronds of the Christmas fern 
and the small polypody may still be added to our 
bouquets. 

Here is a bunch of young cinnamon ferns, cut off 
close to the bristling brown cushion from which last 
year’s crown has died away. How carefully they 
were protected from the cold, first by the layers of bud- 
scales, still seen at their base, then by the blanket of 
rusty wool that enfolds them, and finally by the close 
packing and tight coiling of the fronds themselves. 
All our ferns grow like this from a rootstock or under- 
ground stem,—though this sometimes lies on the sur- 
face of the soil,—and have the 
young fronds tightly coiled 
«9 like a watchspring, with the 


a De apex at the centre. But on 
AS wa unrolling the fronds we find 
our fern differs from most 
others in one important  re- 


spect. The three outer appear 
to be not leaves, but dense 
_— 22m, Masses of tiny green spheres 


j= growing out on each side of a 
cup i, central axis, like the barbs ol 
et te a feather from the shaft. The 

Len other fronds have similar pin- 

ee he nate divisions, but composed 
of delicate green laminae over- 
lying each other, and _ fluted 

j like the gills of a fish. We 


FiG. 1, Frond of polypody, have here the truth about the 


oomninenh rock fern: s, stipe, fruiting of the cinnamon fern. 


acompound trond is called Lt bears its fruit on entirely 
sions of the frond, which is Separate fronds, which look 
nately clert;the small circles Uke slender clusters of buds, 
onuneuppermarzofttettond and by the end of May will 

begin to take on the rich cin- 
namon hue that gives its common name to the plant. 
Before these are fully grown the leafy fronds will have 
formed about them a beautiful vase of a rich green 
color and gracefully curving shape. 

It is a mistake to suppose that one cannot learn the 
names of our native ferns. Out of the more than 
forty kinds growing wild in Massachusetts, by far the 
greater part would never offer any serious difficulty to 
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a person with ordinary powers of observation and a 
moderate stock of patience and perseverance. One 
must see good specimens of mature fronds, however, 
and not expect to name young ferns or to recognize 
imperfect or partial fronds. Even the late Professor 
Katon, the great American authority on ferns, abso- 
lutely refused to identify fragments of fronds. 

While all our ferns have a rootstock, from which 
fibrous roots are sent down into the earth, their fronds 
may grow from a strong bud at its apex in a circular 
crown, as in the flowering ferns, or rise at intervals 
from a creeping rootstock, as in the widely spreading 
sensitive fern. Fern fronds differ greatly in the shapes 
and divisions of their leafy parts and in the form and 
structure of the fruit-dots. Such a simple frond as 
that of the polypody, or rock fern (Fig. 1), consists of 
a stalk or stipe (Fig. 1, s), which is prolonged into the 
midrib (m), on each side of which are the pinnate 


divisions having the fruit-dots on the back. Ina com- 
pound frond, with divisions reaching to the midrib, 


the latter is called the rachis, and the segments are 
pinnae. If the pinnae are again divided into leaflets, 
each of these is called a pinnule. It is the fruit-dots, 


ria, 2. The royal flowering fern, Osmunda regalis: upper part of 
frond, showing graceful sterile pinnae, and dense fruiting cluster at 
the tip. (From Williamson’s Ferns of Kentucky.) 
however, on which we can most certainly depend for 
the identification of ferns. They are sometimes 
round, as on the polypody (Fig. 1), but often oblong 
or linear, like those of the chain-fern or the walking- 
leaf; they may follow a continuous line around the 
cdge of the frond, as on the brake (Fig. 5, f), or be 
covered by the outer margins of the lobes, as on the 
maiden-hair, or again they may be curved like a horse- 
shoe, as on the lady fern (Fig. 4). Still others, like 
ihe sensitive and the flowering ferns (Fig. 5, a and b), 
have the pinnae tightly rolled up around the fruit, 
aking berry-like clusters; and the allied moonworts 
hear bunches like tiny grapes, from which they are 
ilso called grape ferns. 

But why are these spots or lines called fruit-dots? 
lf a ripe fern frond is placed between two sheets of 

hite paper, in two or three days the paper will be 
lusted with innumerable minute spores—not seeds, 
jut doing the work of seeds. Each fruit-dot is made 
up of a number of tiny spore-cases filled with myriads 
of spores, and is usually, but not always, covered with 
i little scale, called the indusium. ‘These few ex- 
)lanations will make the descriptions that follow more 
intelligible. 

The small evergreen fronds of the common poly- 
podium (Fig. 1) may be known from the young fronds 
of any other species by the large round fruit-dots, 
vithout an indusium. In Great Britain this fern 
rows not only on rocks and stone walls, but also on 
ollard trunks of trees and thatched roofs of cottages. 

lar removed from this simple little fern are the 
hree flowering ferns—the cinnamon, the interrupted, 
and the royal fern. When these ferns are in fruit, 
iothing could be easier than to distinguish them. 


The slender clusters of the cinnamon fern, Osmunda 
cinnamonea, which soon turn a rich cinnamon brown, 
are borne on separate tall stems that rise among the 
leafy fronds; the interrupted, Osmunda Claytoniana, 
covers a few of its middle pinnae with dense masses 
of fruit (Fig. 5, b); while the royal fern, Osmunda 
regalis, wears the fruiting crown at the top of its 
superb fronds (Fig. 2). When the fruit is gone, the 
royal fern is still readily known by its separate leaflets, 
and the cinnamon fern, with its tapering apex and 
pointed pinnae, often has some loose rusty wool cling- 


FG. 3. Maideu-hair spleenwort, Asplenium trichomanes. (William- 
son.) 


ing to the base of its stalks. The interrupted, or 
Clayton’s fern, has moreover a blunter tip and more 
oblong segments. Osmunda cinnamonea ripens its 
fruit in May, and its spores differ from those of most 
ferns, in beginning to grow a few days after they are 
discharged. We may guess at the immense number of 
spores produced by one of these plants from the fact 
that the botanist Lindley calculated that there were 
18,000,000 spores on a single frond of the hart’s- 
tongue fern, and there must be many more on one of 
the cinnamon fern. What wonder that it grows 
everywhere in swamps and moist woods from New 
England to Florida? 
(To be continued. 


SPIDER. 


BY W. L. GERMAN, 
Eastern Oregon State Normal School. 


To the teacher: Procure a box with a sliding top. 
A chalk box will do, but one a little larger, such as can 
be obtained at any drug store, will answer better. 
Divide the cover into halves crosswise and in place of 
This provides 


THE 


the front half insert a piece of glass. 
a satisfactory cage for such forms of life as the spider, 
and enables one to feed and to observe them readily. 
Prepare one or more boxes in this way for the school- 
room, stocking each with a colony of spiders of one 
species. Kncourage the pupils to prepare boxes of 
life for home study, as some of the habits of the spider 
are best observed in the evening. All this if properly 
used will furnish a theme for many interesting con- 
versations, provide the material for valuable language 
work, besides cultivating that most desirable of things 
in the pupil—the habit of observation. A large gayly- 
colored spider, often abundant instubble fie!ds, is easily 
obtained. Another very interesting species builds 
under the eaves of low buildings, while yet another is 
found in dark atties, on barn rafters, ete. In winter, 
they may frequently be found under the bark of dead 
trees. Many of the habits of the spider are best ob- 
served in its native haunts. 
WEB, OR HOME, WHERE FOUND. 

(a) Find and describe the web of the geometrical 
spider, and try to observe the order of its construction. 
Where found? 

(b) Observe the calla-shaped web on the ground, 
the border of which spreads freely out over the grass 
at the edge of the sidewalk or beside the foundations 
of buildings. 

(c) Look for funnel-shaped webs in the upper 


corners of sheds and barns. 


(d) Webs like silken tubes are found under the 


edges of stones or in crevices. 


Ceometrical S pid ers 
Web. 
FIG, 1, 


(e) In corners, loose webs of slender threads cross- 
ing in all directions may be found. 

(f) In moist rocky places, dried up creek beds, etc., 
the homes of spiders are found constructed of mud. 

(g) Some spiders throw out but a few scattered 
threads as a home, while yet others construct no web 
at all, but jump and run in pursuit of their prey. 


USES OF THE WEB. 


(a) Asahome. Most spiders remain constantly 
upon or within the web, especially is this true of the 
female spider. Observe that the spider hangs from 
beneath the horizontal web, being enabled to do so by 
the claws upon its feet. 

(b) As a snare to catch its 
prey. Put live flies in the box 
with the spiders, and this may be 
verified. Those which build 
nests with funnel-shaped exits 
may be found resting patiently 
just within the narrow tube, 
ready to rush forth if the web be 
disturbed. When disturbed in 
the hole by an intruder, the 
spider jerks several of the radii 
Foot of Spider leading in that direction, to see if 

via. 2. the disturbance is to be followed 


by the expected struggle. 

(c) Asa means of travel. On a warm day many 
very small spiders may be encountered at the free ex- 
tremity of threads which are attached to the upper 
rails of fences, to lumber piles, ete. Oftentimes these 
spiders permit the thread to fly out and upward in an 
ascending current of hot air. When it is of sufficient 
length, by its buoyancy, the thread is strong enough to 
bear the little creatures away. In our living rooms 
we often find spiders in mid-air, they having dropped 
downward as fast as the thread was spun. 


HOW THE THREAD IS SPUN. 
‘lo see how the silky thread is spun, place a live 


spider upon the lower edge of a half-raised window 
shade in direct sunlight. The threads may be ob- 


served to come from 
blunt protuberances 
(spinnerets) near the 
posterior end of the 
abdomen. Jy _bar- 
ring the way in 
front of the spider 
with the pencil or 
other convenient in- 
strument, its 
efforts to escape, it 
may be observed to 
press the spinneret 
for an instant 
against the curtain’s 
edge, and then to 
fall rapidly down- 


Spinning {rom 


FIG, 3. 


(Continued on page 412.] 
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Does any one now keep a diary? What will the 
writers of literary biography do for material in the 
future? 


Professional training never counted for so much as 
to-day, but even now talent stands for more than 
training, and it always will. 


Some good, loyal, sensible, progressive educational 
journal is as indispensable to good teaching as a postal 
guide is in a business office. 


Kf. Hopkinson Smith is creating some charming lit- 
erary characters, which are more in the thought and 
speech of the people than our politicians even. 


James Whitcomb Riley’s “A Child World,’ a 
beautiful book of poems on child tife, has already sold 
30,000 copies, and it has hardly entered upon its mis- 


slon. 


Baroness Von Bulow has sailed for her native land, 
after eight weeks of most delightful “touring” in 
America. 
preciates the attention shown her. 


She was everywhere well received and ap- 


William Dean Howells, Frank Stockton, and Joel 
Chandler Harris are the three latest authors an- 
nounced by the American Book Company as their 
writers of stories for school reading. This is a radical 
departure for school book publishers, 


FROM NEW YORK TO MONTREAL. 


lor the first time in the history of the American 
Institute of Instruction special rates are given 
throughout the middle states. From New York city 
to Montreal the fair is $13.35. Tickets via New Haven 
road must be purchased at 31 Kast Fourteenth street; 
via the New York Central road they may be had at 4138 
Broadway, 942 Broadway, or at the Grand Central 
station on 42d street. 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERS.—(X.) 
ASCHAM AND ‘“* THE SCHOLEMASTER.” 


[Mr. Winship has had articles upon other educational 
leaders in the Journal of Education as follows: Thaddeus 
Stevens, October 8, 1896; William T. Harris, October 15, 
1896; Henry Barnard, October 29, 1896; John D. Phil- 
brick, November 5, 1896; Pestalozzi, November 12, 1896; 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, January 21, 1897; John Amos 
Comenius, February 11, 1897; Frederick Froebel, Febru- 
ary 18, 1897; and Francis W. Parker, March 4. The series 
will be continued until all leaders at home and abroad have 
been considered in the same general tone and spirit. | 


“The Scholemaster” is the first great English educa- 
tional classic, and Roger Ascham, the author, is the 
first great English schoolmaster. In the midst of the 
great plague of London, December 10, 1563, Lord 
Cecil, Queen Elizabeth’s chief secretary, gave a court 
dinner to Her Majesty’s most honorable privy council 
and a few other friends, among whom was Roger 
Ascham, a schoolmaster. 

Then, as now, then more than now, after-dinner 
or at dinner conversation was the most brilliant and 
useful talking of the time. Ascham says that Lord 
Cecil “hath this accustomed manner; though his head 
he never so full of most weighty affairs of the realm, 
yet at dinner time he doth seem to lay them always 
aside; and findeth ever fit occasion to talk pleasantly 
of other matters, but most gladly of some matter of 
learning, wherein he will courteously hear the mind of 
the meanest at his table.” 

Probably because of Ascham’s presence, Cecil 
turned the conversation upon matters educational. 
Not long after they were seated Cecil said: “I have 
strange news brought me this morning, that divers 
scholars of Kton run away from the school for fear of 
a beating. I could wish that some more discretion 
were in many schoolmasters, in using correction, than 
commonly there is; who many times punish rather the 
weakness of nature than the fault of the scholar; 
whereby many scholars that might else prove well, 
be driven to hate learning before they know what 
learning meaneth; and so are made willing to forsake 
their books, and be glad to be put to any other kind 
of living.” 

Although on such occasions Ascham was more will- 
ing to use his ears than to oceupy his tongue, Lord 
Cecil brought him out, and he talked so wisely and so 
well that at the close Lord Sackville took Ascham 
aside and said: “I would not for a good dea! of money 
Ile at once 
arranged with Ascham to find the best school in the 


have been this day absent from dinner.” 


realm for the education of his grandson, and he would 
bear all the expenses of the education of Ascham’s son 
in the same school. He also provided at onee for 
Ascham to write out his part in the conversation of 
the day with appropriate enlargement for the public 
book when written was the famous 


“Scholemaster.” 


good, This 


Ascham had been taught in childhood by Sir John 
Cheke, a great scholar and teacher, and he was at this 
time teaching Queen Elizabeth the orations of Demos- 
When Ascham protested 
to Lord Sackville that he was not worthy to write such 
a book, Sackville replied that he had learned from the 
greatest teacher (Cheke) and had taught the greatest 
scholar (Elizabeth) in the realm, and must write for 


thenes against Aeschines. 


other teachers and scholars. 


Roger Ascham was born at Kirby Wiske (or 
Wicke), a Yorkshire village, in 1515, and died in 
December, 1568. He was not only a great teacher, but 
one of the best writers of English prose, probably the 
best that had written up to his time. 


was his first great work. 


“'Toxophilus” 
It was published when he 


was twenty-two, and was a brilliant presentation of {},. 
merits of the bow as a national and manly recreation 
and as an all sufficient weapon in warfare. The qyys. 
ket had been in use on occasion for twenty-three years. 
but the pistol ws first used in England the year that 
“T'oxophilus” appeared. last victory won by ihe 
English army with bows and arrows was three years 
after the publication of the books. Henry VILL. gaye 
him a pension in recognition of the merits of the book, 
which was continued by his successor, Edward VI. 

Ascham’s prominence is largely due to the fact that 
he taught classics in the reign of Henry VIII. to kKd- 
ward, Mary, and Elizabeth, and that when they cane 
upon the throne he taught the great classics of Greece 
and Rome to Edward VI., Mary, and = Elizabeth, 
While he was teaching in the the royal household of 
Henry the great religious revolution of 
land took place and Ascham early became a Protes- 
tant. He never whillled to please anyone, and, not- 
withstanding, he was equally acceptable as a teacher 
and learned companion to Edward VIL, Mary, and 
Klizabeth. ‘To one who reads history to-day and sees 
the terrible social and political upheavals of England, 
of all Europe, in the times of Gardiner and Cecil, it is 
incredible that any man of convictions and of con- 
stancy in avowing them should have been acceptal| 
to both Mary and Ilizabeth, to Gardiner and Cecil, 
But despite the apparent impossibility, it was true of 
Roger Ascham, and it was true because he was a 
schoolmaster, respected for his learning and his con- 
victions. 

It is interesting to note that in his time, and largely 
because of the influence of Ascham upon his day, the 
court ladies even in the royal palace were earnest 
students and sat at the feet of a master as he taught 
them the masterpieces of the masters. . While Lord 
Cecil was banquetting the privy council, Elizabeth 
was reading Demosthenes in her royal chamber, and 
while lord and ladies were indulging in the exciting 
luxury of the chase, Lady Jane Grey excused herself 
from the sport she enjoyed to read Plato’s works, an 
occupation she loved much more. Is it any wonder 
that the Elizabethan age produced Shakespeare and a 
galaxy of writers of English prose and verse unequaled 
in brillianey through the centuries? 

Is it any wonder that the age in which the women 
of nobility loved the choicest, noblest literature should 
have given future ages the great English masters? 
Too much honor cannot be given the schoolmaster 
who bore a leading part in the education of the royal 
households, 


THE EDUCATIONAL SITUATION. 

Is the educational sentiment of the general public 
sufficiently intelligent to bear the strain liable to be 
put upon it ina stress of cireumstances? There is a 
good emotional sentiment, semi-patriotie, that is 
thoroughly zealous in its championship of the public 
schools. There is a genuine conviction that universal 
education is a necessity in our Republic, and these 
combined forces are certain to carry the public schools 
safely through any general crisis, as gravitation is sure 
to hold the earth in its place, but will this sentiment 
and conviction be adequate to the local emergencies 
that may arise? It is gravitation, that sole reliance of 
the earth for its security in space, that is responsible 
for the catastrophies of flood and cyclone, and it will 


require a well-balanced publie intelligence to pre- 


serve the schools, here and there, from panics and 
plots. 

‘The expense of the schools is enormous in the ag 
gregate, and though in New York city it reaches man) 
millions annually, it falls with less severity than upon 
With all our patriotic 
enthusiasm for the schools, it is as much as a man’s life 


the small, rural communities. 


is worth, even now, in some country towns to ask for 


a new moderate priced building or a slight increase 1! 


the salaries of teachers. In the cities it is easy t 


carry the school expense and even to increase appro 


priations when taxes are easily collected, but when 
“times are hard,” when taxes go unpaid and sweepity 
reductions are inevitable, it is not the fire, police, sewer 
or street departments that bear the burden first; it 1s 
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not the salary of mayor, city clerk, treasurer, auditor, 
civil engineer, city solicitor, typewriter, or elevator 
boy that suffers, but the schools and the teachers take a 
“horizontal cut” very promptly and severely, and then 
the city fathers begin to see if there is any other place 
for small savings. In the past three years there have 
been from ten to thirty per cent. reductions in many 
places, and the schools have often been the only suf- 
ferers. In one case a “cut” of thirty per cent. was 
made on all teachers, but when it came to the 
“janitors,” it was voted that “the good of the public 
service makes it inexpedient to reduce the salary.” 
All this is significant and suggests that sentiment and 
conviction need an intelligent basis upon which to 
rest. 

What are the school men doing to make the general 
educational sentiment more intelligent and secure? 
One class of educational reformers are crying out 
against polities in school administration, straining 
eyery imaginable suspicion into proof that the school 
<ystem of every city is or is soon to be in the hands of 
politicians. very man or woman in educational 
circles who chafes under any defeat attributes it to 
politics. Whenever a school man is deposed for any 
cause it is charged up to “polities,” and whenever any 
school man holds his place under criticism it is be- 
cause of “politics.” If twenty men are candidates for 
a superintendency or principalship, the nineteen who 
fail ery “polities.” 

Another class of reformers see school book frauds 
everywhere. They see the hand of the omnipotent 
school book agent in every choice of superintendent 
and principal, in every election of a school board, or its 
presiding officer, and the imagination not infre- 
quently sees him behind the election of mayor, legisla- 
ture, and governor, Others see a conspiracy of licen- 
iiousness—this class is, fortunately, limited—and one 
oflicial being under suspicion of indiscretion, they 
magnify ripple after ripple of friendship into a 
national conspiracy to protect licentiousness at the ex- 
pense of the morals of thirteen million school children. 
Others sce a great “superintendents” trust,” a gigantic 
plot on the part of all superintendents of the nation to 
holster up each other in their inefficiency by refusing 
io be candidates against an official in service. 

Qiher reformers see great municipal “trades 
unions” in every city, by means of which the princi- 
pals are banded together for mutual protection and 
personal security, “willing to hand the interests of the 
children over to polities for all time.” Others see this 
evil greatly magnified in the case of grade teachers, 
whom they aceuse of organizing an enormous social 
force—the women teachers—in opposition to some- 
hody or something. The latest is an avowed purpose 
of the women teachers of one city to organize a 
woman teachers’ crusade to capture the National Edu- 
cational Association, secure its offices, and take charge 
of the $60,000 fund of that body. 

What effect has all this upon the general loyalty 
to, and confidence in, the school system? Ilere are 
everal classes of “reformers” whose principles and 
tiethods, whose spirit and devotion threaten to re- 
form the schools themselves out of existence. The 

ools and school men are far from perfect, will al- 

she. Indeed, there is no perfection in any depart- 

t of church or state. The local and national or- 

ations of every church have their weaknesses, 

| assume at times serious proportions; so have all 

‘ical parties, and the more one shouts reform, the 

certain it is that the eye is upon some kind of 

The professions of law, medicine, architec- 

, ete.. all have their limitations. The schools are 

ception. The world needs the church, and it 

have civie administration, as it must have law, 

ne, engineering, and architecture. So the 
American republic must have the school. 

‘| the publie believed one-tenth part of what the 

men themselves say about the influence of 

s, they would wipe out the school system and in- 

nt civie life would become impossible. If they 

ed atenth part of what is crankily said of school 


book publishers, there would be state publication in 
every state in the union, and respectable school books 
would be an impossibility; of superintendents, skilled 
supervision would be out of the question anywhere; of 
principals, level-headed administration would cease 
for the face of the earth; of women teachers, there 
would be 300,000 looking for something to do. 

Ile who robs this erratic public of its confidence, he 
who creates suspicion is putting “concealed firearms” 
in every man’s hand, and no one knows who will first 
die. The need of the hour is not suspicion, but con- 
fidence. It is as much needed in schools as in mer- 
cantile centres, by school men as by bankers and 
tradesmen. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

When the war between China and Japan ended, 
Russia was chiefly instrumental in getting easier terms 
for the defeated party than the victor was inclined to 
grant; and as she does not do these little services for 
nothing, she took her pay later in important conces- 
sions, the full extent of which is still a mystery. 
Afterward, she entered into intrigues in Korea, which 
ended in her obtaining equal rights there with Japan. 
It is possible that Japanese statesmen have had these 
facts in mind, in the tremendous military and naval 
programme which they are now executing. ‘They are 
devoting to this purpose the whole of the war indem- 
nity received or to be received from China; and are 
adding other revenues. The net result will be that, 
whereas Japan, when she began her war with China, 
had no vessel in her navy of more than four thousand 
tons, she will have by 1906 six gigantic battleships of 
15,000 tons each, six first-class cruisers, and altogether 
a fleet of sixty-seven vessels, besides more than a hun- 
dred torpedo boats. By 1904, she will have doubled 
her army and will be able to put in the fieid, in war, 
more than half a million men. ‘The next war for 
supremacy in the Kast will be on a 'Titanie scale. 

The recent parade of the New York street-cleaning 
department was an interesting demonstration of what 
may be done, by discipline and by enlightened admin- 
istration, to redeem an employment often reckoned a 
menial one. The twenty-five hundred men who 
marched in line presented a trim and natty appearance 
in their white uniforms, and they marched with 
soldierly precision; while the carts, sweepers, 
sprinklers, and other paraphernalia indicated how far 
street-cleaning, under Colonel Waring’s management, 
has been reduced to a science. But the volunteer 
hands of boys and girls who formed a part of the 
parade attracted special notice. ‘These “Children’s 
Auxiliaries” have been organized by Colonel Waring 
to give volunteer aid in keeping the streets clear of 
refuse. As all teachers and most other adults are 
aware, there is a large surplus of energy in youth, 
which sometimes expends itself in mischievous ways. 
This idea of turning it to the publie good by setting it 
to keeping the streets clean may well be extended to 
other cities and towns. 

It is certainly a singular circumstance that while 
the treaty which has been negotiated between our 
government and that of Great Britain for tracing the 
Alaskan boundary takes the summit of Mount St. 
lias as the initial point of the line, no one has ever 
yet trod the summit of that lofty peak. Attempts 
have been made to scale the mountain, but without 
success. Some years ago, Lieutenant Schwatka car- 
ried the American flag to a height of 12,200 feet; and 
later, an Knglishman, Fdward Topham, planted the 
British flag at a height of 11,400 feet. ‘Two expedi- 
tions, one led by a young Italian prince, and the other 
sent out by our government, are now on their way to 
attempt to reach the summit; and it will be a proud 
day for either party when it accomplishes the under- 


taking. 
* 


Official publication has been made of the conditions 
of the remarkable series of prizes provided for in the 
will of the late Alfred Nobel, the distinguished 


Swedish inventor; and it is worth while to recur to 
them, as they furnish the most astonishing pecuniary 
incentives ever given to discovery and research in the 
respective departments to which they relate. The 
tdtal amount bequeathed by Nobel for these purposes 
is not far from nine million dollars. This vast 
sum is to be suitably invested, and the annual income 
divided into fifths. Of these great prizes, each of 
which will amount probably to from forty to fifty 
thousand dollars, one is to be awarded to the person 
who makes the most important discovery or invention 
in the department of physics; one to the person who 
makes the most eminent discovery or improvement in 
chemistry; a third to the person who makes the most 
important discovery with regard to physiology or 
medicine; a fourth to the person who produces the 
most distinguished idealistic work of literature; and a 
fifth to the person who has accomplished most for the 
promotion of peace. These competitions are open to 
all the world, and Americans should carry off a fair 
share of the prizes. 

The importance which has been given in the con- 
sideration of terms of peace between Greece and 'Tur- 
key to the Turkish demand for the abolition of the 
“capitulations” is only intelligible when the peculiar 
conditions of what passes for justice in Turkey are 
borne in mind. In the Turkish provinces adminis- 
trative and judicial functions are exercised by the 
same individuals, and the courts are simply instru- 
ments for enforcing spoliation and injustice. Under 
what are known as the “capitulations,” Greeks resident 
in ‘Turkey, who number several million, and are in- 
telligent, thrifty, and some of them wealthy, have the 
same privilege enjoyed by citizens of other foreign 
powers, that of having their cases tried by their own 
consular courts instead of by Turkish tribunals. If 
these capitulations were abolished, all these Greeks 
would be at the tender mercy of corrupt and hostile 
tribunals, from whose judgments there would be no 
appeal. Rather than endure such wrongs as would 
befall them in such a case, they would better emigrate 


en masse, 


CHICAGO AND THEREABOUTS. 


The board of education does not fear any investigatior on 
the part of the city council or its committee. 


* * * 

Superintendent Albert G. Lane has a salary of $7,000; his 
nine assistants have each $4,000. This is as it should be. A 
city with such vast school interests requires honest and expert 
leadership, and this Chicago receives. 

* * 

Normal Park is to be beautiful and made a credit to the 
city. A fine ‘‘lot’ has been occupied by buildings little less 
than scandalous, but ultimately these will give place to a 
quadrangle of modern buildings worthy the second city on the 


continent. 
+ + 


Affairs do not seem to tend toward peace between the men 
and women teachers. This is equally unfortunate for both. 
Each can hurt the other, but we do not see how either can 
help himself by hurting the other. On Saturday, the 5th, the 
principals held a meeting in which they were addressed by Dr. 
Arnold Tompkins of the State University, and all the assist- 
ant teachers were invited, but at the same hour the grade 
teachers met in another hall. 

The State Normal University had her praises sung right 
loyally and royally at the Sherman house banquet. This in- 
stitution is not without its patriotic romance. The legislative 
act creating the university passed in 1857—the event is to be 
grandly celebrated at Normal June 22-3, Charles EK. Hovey 
was chosen first president. The site chosen was Blooming- 
ton, Ill., and a part of the town was incorporated as the new 
town of Normal. The school had barely started when the civil 
war broke out, and the principal—Colonel Charles E. Hovey— 
nearly all the men teachers and most of the men of the school 
enlisted in the “normal regiment.”” Colonel Hovey was promoted 
to general and never returned. Perkins Boss acted as princi- 
pal for one year, and in 1862 Richard Edwards, LL. D., one 
of America’s greatest educators, was chosen principal, and re- 
mained fourteen years, when he was succeeded by Edwin C. 
Hewitt, who, in fourteen years, was succeeded by John W. 
Cook, who has now served half of the traditional fourteen 
years. It is not often that an institution has three such leaders 
in thirty-five years as Edwards, Hewitt, and Cook. 
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ward at the end of the fastened thread. If the thread 
be examined in direct sunlight just where it is fast- 
ened to the curtain, quickly after the descent is begun, 
it will be found to con- 
sist of many distinct 
fibres, which unite just 
a little farther down. 
The. thread material 
is soft and gluey at 
first, but very soon 
hardens. What is the 
advantage of this many 
stranded thread ? 

The spider usually 
selects a corner, a low 
branch where several 
bare extremities pro- 
trude, or other con- 
venient place to build 
its web. A few ir- 

regular threads are at 
first stretched to facilitate passage. The real web is 
begun by the formation of several lines intersecting 
at a point where the centre is to be. Radiating lines 
are then spun in all directions, first on one side and 
then on the other, that the web may be taut and strong. 
Now, beginning at thecentre, the thread is wound 
spirally over these radiating lines and firmly glued 
down at every point of intersection. ‘This spiral, as 
just described, serves only as a scaffold upon which the 
finished work is to be done. Up to this point the 
threads are smooth, and would not be of service in en- 
snaring the prey. Beginning at the outside of the 
spiral, another similar to it in form is laid, but instead 
of being smooth as before, it is covered with viscid 
globules, to which insects are sure to adhere. As fast 
as the new spiral is laid down, the old one is destroyed, 
and at last the home is completed. 


V. THE EGGS, EXUVIA, ETC. 


The eggs of the spider are numerous, and are in- 
closed within a round, yellow, silken cocoon. ‘The 
lower half of the cocoon is first built, then it is heaped 
with eggs, and finally the upper half of the downy 
capsule is fitted over them. ‘I’hese cocoons are usually 
hidden away in crevices or buried in rubbish: how- 
ever, in some species the eggs are carried about by the 
female spider attached to her spinnerets. ‘The size of 
the nests varies from one-third to one-half of an inch 
in diameter. On worn and discarded nests the exuvia 
may be found. ‘The careless observer might think 
these the remains of dead young ones, but in reality 
they are cast-off skins. ‘These skins will show the 
close resemblance of the young to the adult. ‘The 
young spider moults several times before reaching 
maturity. 


EXTERNAL PARTS OF THE SPIDER. 


Observe that the body is divided into two parts, the 
combined head and thorax (cephalo-thorax) and the 
abdomen. 

(a) Cephalo-thorax. 

In the interior part of the cephalo-thorax find the 
simple eyes (varying in number, six to eight), fre- 
quently arranged with four in the form of a square in 
the front and one or two on either side of this. 

Find two large mandibles in the front of the 
cephalo-thorax. Study their action. 

Behind the mandibles is a pair of dwarfed legs 
(maxillae). ‘These are used in breaking up the food. 

Kight segmental legs are found attached to the 
thorax. 

(b) Abdomen. 

Just behind the back pair of legs on the under side 
find two smooth, hard patches covering the openings 
to a pair of rudimentary lungs.Near the 


posterior 
part ol the abdome nis found an opening 


, in which are 
two or three blunt protuberances (spinnerets) 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GREENWOOD, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


On Friday, November 27, 1896, I visited a country 
school at Schofield, Polk county, Missouri. Schofield 
consists of a little country store in which the post- 
office is kept, a blacksmith shop, a schoolhouse, a 
small church, and a physician’s residence. The vil- 
lage is fifteen miles from a railroad, and to all intents 
and purposes represents the country schools of this 
state. ‘The schoolhouse is rather a long frame, seated 
with desks more of the shape of boot boxes than 
modern desks. There were two small blackboards 
against the wall on either side of the door at the west 
end of the room. The apparatus consisted of a rail- 
road map of the United States, hanging against one of 
the walls. ‘There was also a sort of a box nailed up in 
one corner of the room in which to keep the books be- 
longing to the school library. 

The following is the statement of the school that 
T made at the time:— 

SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 


Miss Hattie Coleman, teacher.—Third session she has 
taught.—Enrollment, 89 pupils.—Daily attendance, 65 pupils. 
Daity PROGRAMME. 

A. M. 
8.30—Song. Reading scriptures and prayer. 5 minutes. 
8.35—Primary. 10 minutes chart. 5 pupils present. 


8.45 to 8.55 10 Ist Reader. 
9.20 ** 9.40 20 4th 
10.00 ** 10.20 Civil government. 1 pupil. 


10.20 ** 10.30 Recess. 
10.30 ** 10.40 Chart-number, 
10.40 * 10.55 lst Reader and number. 


10.55 ** 11.10 
11.35 ** 12.00 5th 


Did have spelling twice a day, when the days were longer, 
but days are too short. 
12.00 to 1.00 noon. 
1.00 ‘* 1.05 or 10—Reading and spelling (a few had slates). 
130 130° Ist Reader recite. 


1.20 * 1.30 2nd 
1.30 ** 1.45 
1.45 ** 2.00 4th 


9.00 ** 9.15 Language and 3rd Readers, ‘‘B.”’ 

2.15 ‘* 2.35 Language, ‘‘A” (4th and 5th Reader). 

2.35 ** 2.45 Recess. 

2.45 ** 2.56 Chart. 

2.55 ** 3.05 Ist Reader and spelling. 

8.05 ** 38.15 2nd Reader and spelling. 

8.15 ** 8.25 ‘*B,”’ geography, composed of the best in 
3rd and 4th Readers. 

‘‘A,” geography; few in 4th, 5th, and United 
States History pupils. 

United States History, six pupils. 

Spelling, 2nd, and afew of the ‘“C” 3rd 
Reader class. 

Reader, and part of B,” 4th. 

4th and Sth history class; all three classes 
use spelling books. 


3.95 ** 3.40 


3.40 * 4.00 
4.00 ** 4.05 


4.05 ** 4.12 
4.12 4.22 


“C” class, two words for each pupil, or a lesson. ‘+ B,’’ 
half a page. ‘‘A” class, whole page. 
4.22 to 4.30 Teacher reads or makes announcements. 
Current news. 
Ninety-five books in the library. 


For carrying out the above programme of daily work, the 
teacher receives $30 a month. 


THE SCHOOL ITSELF. 


The night before I visited the school, the teacher 
and pupils had given a free entertainment, and the 
house was literally packed, and there were nearly as 
many persons outside as there were inside. The exer- 
cises consisted of declamations, dialogues, and songs, 
so that when I went to the school the next morning, 
it was not in the most favorable condition to be seen 
to the best advantage, and the number of pupils was 
less than the average. However, the teacher began 
the exercises of the day as nearly on time as possible. 
The morning was cold, and the children came in and 
put away their wraps quickly, taking their seats near 
the stove in most cases so as to get warm, and then to 
be ready for work. 

Notwithstanding the crowded condition of the 


school as well as of the programme, I never saw chi}. 
dren more deeply interested in their exercises, and {he 
surprising feature of the school was what the childrey 
knew of common things. Little children eight years 
old knew nearly all the tables in the arithmetic. ( ne 
little boy eight years old, who had been in school, al] 
told, about thirteen months, I found knew Long 
Measure, Liquid Measure, Dry Measure, Avoirdupois 
weight, Troy weight, and the Multiplication table as 
well as 1 know them. ‘The best part of it—he knew 
distances, weights, and measures with a practiced eye 
and a well informed judgment. His conception of an 
inch, foot, yard, rod, quarter of a mile, half mile. 
three-quarters of a mile, and a mile were all real dis. 
tances, because he had measured the shorter distances. 
and the parts of the mile he knew as well as he knew 
the corn rows on the farm. The same was true of 
each of the other tables in every respect, and the other 
little children knew these things, I think, as well as he 
knew them. I gave such problems as these to him to 
do mentally: Multiply 86 by 45; divide 9,627 by 4; 
from 211-2 take 3 1-4; find the half of 2-3, and he 
solved them quickly and correctly, with no effort. 

[I gave to the class in the Second and Third reader 
more than twenty problems similar to the above in 
character; and then problems in long division, and 
some of the pupils worked all the problems, and nearly 
all the pupils worked three-fourths of the problems. 
To still further test them, I asked them to draw 
figures to illustrate the fraction problems and they 
hit upon excellent devices. 

When it came to the animals, birds, insects, trees, 
grains, grasses, fruits, kinds of work and when to be 
done, things they were acquainted with, their practi- 
cal knowledge was far in advance of anything that is 
reached by the children in the science teaching in 
towns and cities. They do not need much of that 
kind of work. ‘They grow up withit. It is all around 
them. They had more direct practical nature study 
than enough, and they could have given some special- 
ists pointers on squirrels, opossums, rabbits, potato- 
bugs, chinch-bugs, bees, ants, worms, mosquitoes, 
gnats, ete. 

When it came to the weight and value of animals, 
and the farm and orchard products generally, these 
youngsters of both sexes were up on prices, high as 
well as low. Their ideas of work on the farm and in 
the school needed no discounting or improving. 
Their knowledge of duty may be summed up in one 
short sentence,—work or be whipped. All of them 
told me that a lazy boy, who would not work, ouglit to 
be whipped. 

Their zeal to answer questions was unbounded. 
They laughed heartily at mistakes as a matter 0! 
course; but the unfortunate ones tried to do better 
next time. They were full of life and eager to learn. 
Sharp eyes, quick ears, and active minds, fully alive 
and alert to new thoughts. 

Why did the younger children learn so much, a 
greater part of which was beyond the scope of children 
of similar attainments in ward schools? ‘T'wo reason 
may be assigned. The younger children evident!) 
learned a great deal from the more advanced classes 
This is an advantage that the lower class children !" 
the ungraded schools have over the graded children !" 
the grade schools. It is a factor that our graded sy~ 
tem ignores. 

Again, the children on the farm hear all the plans 
of the family, business matters, thoroughly and full) 
discussed. In this way they get the practical side 0! 
things in a much more direct way than it is poss!" 
where the children are not let into the business !! 
agement of the family. —- 

A third element, the country children are }er'’ 
listeners and have more time for reflection tha! 
children. Their experience is narrower, but mor 
tense. 

I took a walk with the eight-year-old boy 
answered so many questions for me, and I askec |!!!" 
how he learned these tables in arithmetic, and he *""" 
“By hearing the older ones say them is the way | '" 
learned them.” 

[ asked, “Was it hard to learn?” “No, sir, ea! 
was his reply. 
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REPRESENTATIVE AUTHORS 


THE authors presented upon this 
page are among the foremost 
workers in their respective depart- 
ments. This is of itself a guar- 
antee that the books with which 
their names are connected take 
their places at the head of the 
literature of the various subjects, 
and the favor with which the 
books have been received by ed- 
ucators generally is an additional 


assurance of their excellence. 


PRICES FOR EXAMINATION 
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‘Their spelling and reading were up to the average. 
In fact they spelled rather better, and they knew 
quite well what was read. 

While 1 was present, 1 heard the second reader class 
read a selection about some boys hoeing in a garden. 
The lesson turned on the point that when working 
people should not talk too much. I questioned the 
class on this point critically, and they gave substantial 
reasons why too much talking hindered work. This 
subject was pursued still further in the direction of 
the wages a boy should get for hoeing in a garden or 
in a field all day, and each child had a clear notion of 
the value of a boy’s services; provided, he did not talk 
too much and that he was not lazy. They made a 
sharp discrimination between a good worker in school 
and out of school, and an indifferent worker. 

I tested this same class on the question of money, 
and what they would do with it. 

[ began by asking, If you (meaning each pupil in the 
class) had a dollar, what would you buy? The replies 
were all to this effect: “I would buy a pig and have it 
growto be a bighog”’; or, “I would get more money and 
buy a calf and let it grow big, and make more money 
that way.” One boy said: “I would work and get 
three or four more dollars, and then buy a saddle.” 

At no time in city schools have I ever received such 
answers to the money question. 

There were some comical things as well as serious 
ones that occurred during my visit. One I will men- 
tion. A boy about nine years old came to school 
rather late, but from the flush of his cheeks it was evi- 
dent that he had been hurrying, and in his haste he 
had burst off the suspender button on the right side of 
his breeches in front. As soon as he hung up his cap 
and put his books and slate on the floor, he looked 
around a moment till he discovered a small piece of a 
stick which he picked up. Then he pulled his knife 
out of his pocket, opened the blade, and deliberately 
set to work making a peg to answer the purpose of the 


button which was gone. Tle fashioned the peg in two 


or three minutes, then pinched his breeches into a 
ridge at the place where the bution had been, stuck 
the peg through, and buttoned his suspender over it. 
When he first began work, the other children looked 
at him a moment, and then went on with their work, 
glancing their eyes in that direction rather frequently 
to see how he progressed. Having completed the job, 
he shut his knife; put it into his pocket; picked up his 
slate and books and went to work at his lesson as if 
nothing had happened. 

I suppose this would come very properly under the 
head of manual training under pressing circumstances. 

Are there not a few elements in the country school 
that cannot be with safety eliminated? Is it not a 
study that requires more thought than we have yet 
given it? 


TALKS ABOUT PUNCTUATION.—(1) 


BY O. FIELD. 


A journalist, in a work upon “Why We Punctuate; 
or, Reason vs. Rule in the Use of Marks” (the Lancet 
Publishing Company, Minneapolis), calls attention to 
the fact that there is but one treatise in the English 
language upon the subject of punctuation,—that by 
Mr. John Wilson,—and that has long been out of 
print. There is but one handbook,—Bigelow’s,— 
which is a condensation of Wilson’s. 

Nor is this the worst of it. ‘There is no standard, 
no authority for punctuation. The Suburban Press 
Association attempted to establish some satisfactory 
rules for punctuation. ‘To each of 180 members 
there was sent an every-day paragraph unpunctuated, 
to be reprinted and returned to the secretary of the 
association. ‘I'here was ample time for consideration. 
loreman, proofreader, associate editor were called 
into consultation, with the Wilson manual and Bige- 
low handbook as umpires. No two of the more than 


fifty offices came anywhere near agreeing, and after 


a half-day session no considerable number could agre: 
upon the correct punctuation, and yet each of the 
offices were punctuating such paragraphs daily and 
thought its work correct. 

Schools, on the other hand, guided by a few se; 
rules at the beginning or end of a text-book on lan- 
guage, grammar, or rhetoric, teach emphatically how 
“the thing should be done.” Somebody knows too 
much or somebody knows too little. 

Some years ago the Journal published a series of 
articles upon punctuation, and it is evidently time for 
a series of “Talks About Punctuation.” In general, 
it may be said that the Atlantic Monthly, the Spring- 
field Republican, and the New York Tribune have 
long been accepted as good authority in matters of 
punctuation, and any book from the University Press 
or Riverside Press of Cambridge is supposed to be 
“standard.” 


FLOWERS BY THE SEASHORE, 


W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


It is well-known that the wild rose is never so 
beautiful as when it blooms near the sea. 
the ocean drive or upon the gray rocks near Brenton’s 
reef, or upon the ridges of the Berkeley cliffs, that it 
is seen to best advantage. The colors are richer, 
deeper, and fairer when bathed in the moist air of the 
ocean. How profusely these roses blossom, too! 
Full hedges of them line the roadsides. 

We used to think we had a copyright on the name 
of “lace” for the carrot. But no idea is original. 
Old Solomon knew a thing or two when he told us that 
He was an 


BY 


It is along 


under the sun there was nothing novel. 
experienced old boy, and no doubt knew something 
of plagiarism. Be that as it may, we are compelled to 
give up our property in wild lace or Queen Anne’s 
lace, as it is even more daintily called. ‘The carrot is 
an incorrigible weed, but who except a farmer would 
care to have it totally eradicated? While somewhat 
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Publish Superior Text-Books, such as 
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cramped style inducing writer’s cramp; but by a method peculiarly its own is able to teach with 
ease, to both teacher and pupil, an absolutely vertical and symmetrical hand-writing, with com- 


plete freedom of movement. ‘Teachers are united in commendation of the Duntonian. : 
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socialistic in its policies, it bears with it certain graces 
of culture. It is not like a pig-weed or a cockle-bur 
that we naturally relegate to the camp of anarchists. 
Here in Newport, as indeed throughout Rhode Island, 
it is very abundant, whitening the fields and meadows. 

Another plant, lace-like in its effect, is the elder, 
now rather past its summer prime. The Canada 
thistle, usually regarded as a nuisance, is here very 
beautiful, with its lavender-colored heads of flowers. 
We find also the yellow loosestrife very abundantly, 
and near the shore, its little cousin, the golden money- 
wort. Every one knows how the pimpernel, or poor 
man’s weather glass, grows here upon the cliffs. Its 
minute brick-red flowers close when the sunlight is 
obscured. Now and then its blossoms are blue. 

We were rather surprised the other day to see the 
Aletris, or colic-root, growing here. It is common 
enough, however, on the mainland, and Aquidneck 
island has never been fully explored. It is rather a 
curious fact that our state, so long known to botanists, 
is still a comparatively unknown field. Careful re- 
search will yet yield many treasures. Hardly a sum- 
mer passes without some addition. The islands of the 
bay, Prudence, Cownamait, and others, especially 
need investigation. It should not be done in a ran- 
dom way either, but by carefully planned trips, at sev- 
eral different seasons. It may be objected that there 
is no practical value in such explorations. ‘That is as 
it may be. One never knows when a discovery is to 
bear fruit. Even if our dividends are declared in 
something else than dollars, it may be that they are 
worth acquiring. 


BY-PATHS IN LITERATURE. 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


Lowell was nearly twenty-six years of age and was 


his poems, published in book form for three years, had 
reached a sale of 1,100 copies. 

At the age of twenty-three, 1842, he was led to es- 
tablish a magazine, in connection with a friend. it 
ran three months and retired from the field, leaving 
debts from which Mr. Lowell did not find relief for 


three years. 

On his twenty-sixth birthday Lowell consoled him- 
self with the thought that he had received from the 
Graham $30 for a single poem, that his volume of 
“Conversations” would pay him $100 for the first 
edition,and that his first volumewas paying $50 a year, 
and the Freeman would pay him $5 for a leader every 
other week, All this was so large as to give him 
cause for rejoicing. 

'The volume of “Conversations” sold 1,000 copies in 
less than three months, the first experience with a 
boom Mr. Lowell had enjoyed. His publisher owed 
him $300 a month after his twenty-sixth birthday, and 
his sense of wealth seems very amusing as we read of 
it now. 

Lowell said at the age of twenty-six that he had 
never read a history of England, and that all that he 
knew of it he acquired by reading biographies of men 
whose lives are the history of England. 

Mrs. Henry W. Longfellow was the first stranger 
who ever praised Lowell’s first volume of poems in his 
presence, and he never forgot this thoughtfulness 
upon the occasion of their first meeting. 

Poe attacked Lowell in a criticism of his verses for 
plagiarizing from Wordsworth, who, Poe said, had 
written :— 

“Armor rustling in his halls 
On the blood of Clifford calls.” 


Lowell had great satisfaction in calling attention to 
the fact that Wordsworth said:— 


“Armor rusting on the walls,” etc. 


This was a severe blow to Poe, whose misquotation 
impeached either his scholarship or his sincerity. 


Lowell once wrote, “I consider every poem I write 


feel that I have made a truer communication of myself 
so than in any other way,—that is, that I have in this 
way written my friends a letter from the truer and 
better J. R. L., who resides within, and often at a great 
distance from, the external man.” 


Lowell said at twenty-five, the great poet is he who 
give us something to lean upon in sorrow; Shakes- 
peare and Milton do this. In a less degree, so do 
Chaucer, Keats, and Tennyson, but neither Scott nor 
Byron does. 


Lowell was as ardent in the cause of temperance 
as of anti-slavery. His devotion to Miss Maria White, 
who was to become his wife, was as delicately sweet as 
anything in life. In a letter to a chum he wrote of 
her as she was at a temperance picnic, where she pre- 
sented a banner to the children in the presence of 
more than a thousand people: “I never saw any 
woman look so grand. She was dressed in snowy 
white. with a wreath of oak leaves and water lilies 
round her head, and a water lily in her bosom. There 
were a great many tears in a great many eyes when 
she presented the banner in a few words in clear, 
silvery tones. The next day Joe Bird, a great brown- 
faced, hard-handed giant of a farmer, overtook me and 
carried me a part of the way into town in his wagon. 
He said: ‘I suppose it is superfluous to tell you of it, 
but T never saw such a face as Maria White’s in my 
life. When she smiles, it don’t seem as though she 
smiled, but as though an actual lustre shone out of 
all her face. When she presented the banner T 
eouldn’t help crying.’ T could have hugged the creat 
brawny, honest-hearted fellow.” 


The famous Immanuel Kant was a very methodical 
man in all his habits. It is said of him by Heine that 
getting up in the morning, drinking coffee, writing, 
lecturing, and walking, all had exact time; and the 
neighbors knew that it was half-past three o’clock 
when Immanuel Kant, in his gray overcoat, a malacca 
cane in his hand, appeared in his house door, and 
strode toward that little linden avenue which to this 
day is called, after him, “The philosopher’s walk.” 
Eight times he used to go up and down there in all 
seasons, and if the weather was dull, or if clouds pre- 
dicted rain, old Lampe, his servant, was seen walking 
behind him, carefully anxious, with a long umbrella 


universally recognized as a poet of first order before 


as a letter to all those whom I hold personally dear. I 


under his arm. 


New Helps in Elementary Art Teaching. 


Ready in September. 


The Prang Educational Company have in preparation a new series of text-books, of which the 
tirst six numbers (for third, fourth, and fifth years of school) will be ready for the schools on their 
opening in the fall of 1897. 

These new books put the most progressive ideas on elementary Art teaching into practical 
form, so that they can be successfully worked out under ordinary school conditions. They will 
be the newest, the best, and the most attractive books in the schools. 

Whi'e teachers and school boards were generally unfamiliar with the subject of Form Study 
and Drawing, and while the industrial uses of drawing were the only ones valued by the public, it 
was necessary to give special prominence to that study of exact, geometric form and structure 
which grade teachers could easily grasp and the public could appreciate. It is now possible to 
develop to a greater degree the artistic side of the work through increasing the relative prominence 
of representation and decoration, The increasing demand for drawing to be used in other studies 
is additional reason why there should be more emphasis on representation in order that the draw- 
ing in other studies may be good, and not bad, drawing. 

Increased attention is given to the choice of subjects that shall be closely related to nature 
study, thus utilizing children’s interest in and increasing knowledge of nature. Experience seems 
to show that, while children feel an instinctive interest in the actions and uses of things in nature, 
they are also capable of observing and appreciating a great deal of the beauties of things in 
nature if teachers tactfully call their attention to these. ‘There is great need that teachers shall 
help inspire nature study with the artistic spirit. 

Special opportunity and assistance are given for the simple sketching of animals, birds, 
insects, flowers, fruit, and foliage. 

The work in Design and Color is so planned as to give increased scope and increased help to 
children’s creative imagination, A special point is made of the study of harmony of lines and 
spaces, pupils themselves making experimental divisions of given spaces as a’ basis for both pic- 
torial and decorative design. Opportunity is given for original decorative design in special simple 
applications ; ¢. g., for book covers, etc. Certain of the exercises are arranged with special 
thought for brush-work, but have alternatives provided for schools where none but pencil-work 
is found practicable. Opportunities are provided in each grade for color work, using paper or 
water-colors, as conditions may decide. The study of harmony in lines and spaces is so related to 
the out-of-door sketching as to be of practical help in simple landscape composition. 

Besides helpful examples of good technique provided on the pages where children do their 
own work, each pupil’s book in every year contains eight full pages of specially chosen art ex- 
amples, some reproduced from old masters and some from artists of the present time — Thayer, 
Gibson, Church, Homer, and others. 

To a large extent these examples are reproduced drawings with pencil or brush, thus giving 
pupils helpful points, not only in regard to composition and general style of treatment. but also in 
regard to details of technique, showing a variety of good ways of working, and encouraging the 
development of individuality of style — #0¢ monotonous uniformity. The examples for third-year 
pupils include drawings of the human figure, animals, birds, flowers, foliage, and familiar, attractive 
objects. Those for fourth-year pupils add to these drawings of birds and insects and simple 
drawings of landscape. The scope of the illustrations will enlarge gradually in succeeding books. 

The new series will have al! the educational and artistic advantages whose possibility has come 
through the gradual development of the work in the schools. This development is chiefly due to 
the trained intelligence, artistic feeling, and sympathetic personality of the Drawing Supervisors 
of the country; and these new books are, therefore, practically theirs. The joint authors present 
the first six numbers in the confident belief that the still more extended adoption of the principles, 
methods, and sequence embodied in them will be found the most practical and efficient means to 
further the healthy growth of Art Education in public schools, 


For particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, Publishers, 


BosTon : 


640 Washington St 


NEw YorkK: 
tSth St. 


CHICAGO: 


West Wabash Ave. 
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Superior Text-Books for all Grades. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


AT INTRODUCTORY PRICES, 
By Prof. CHARLES JESSE BULLOCK, Ph.D., Cornell Univer- 


Introduction to the Study of Economics. 
sity. 12mo. 5llpp. $1.28. Anexce tionally able exposition of economic principles and their app!i- 
nae to practical matters; admirable in method, lucid and sound in argument. Specimen pages 
sent free. 

Elements of Descriptive Astronomy. By H. A. Hower, A.M., Se.D., Professor of Astronomy in the 
University of Denver, ¢ ol. 8vo. 362 pp. 200illustrations. $1.36. This story of the heavens includes 
all new discoveries, and is thoroughly accurate, as well as delightfully told. 

A History of the United States for Schools. By W. A. Mowry, A.M., Ph.D., and A.M. Mowry, A.M. 
Fully illustrated with cuts, maps,etc. 8vo. 466 pp. $1.04. The finest school history of our country 
yet published. Send for free specimen pages. 

The Earth and Its Story: A First Book of Geology. By Prof. ANGELO HEILPRIN, Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia 12mo, 267 pp. $1.00. A wonderfully attractive text-book, indorsed 
by leading scientists of this country and Europe. Sixty-four exquisite full-page illustrations. 

A History of American Literature. By Prof. F. L. PATTEr, State College, Pa. 12mo. 485 pp. $1.20. 
The history of our literature from colonial times to date; a critical study of 500 prominent authors. 
Universally commended as the best book on the subject. : 


OTHER STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


Stepping Stones to Literature. ARNOLD and GILBERT. Eight Readers — one for each grade; beauti- 
fully illustrated; of the highest literary quality from the first to the last grade. 

The Normal Course in Reading. POWELL and Topp. Primer, Five Readers, Three Alternate Readers 
Primary Reading Charts. 

The Rational Method in Reading. Warp and WARNER. 
Manual of Instruction, Phonetic Cards. 


Supplementary Reading. The World and Its People: Geographical Readers (7 vols.). 
(3 vols.). Beacon Lights. Nature in Verse. Twilight Stories, 


The Normal Course in Number. Cook and CRoPsrEy. 
New Advanced Arithmetic. 


The Normal Course in Spelling. DuNYTON and CLARK. 
Spelling-Blanks, Slanting and Vertical Script. 

Normal Review System of Writing. 

Copies. Complete course in each. 


H. W. SHAYLOR. 


Primer, First Reader, Second Reader, 


Ethics of Success 
The Plant Baby and its Friends. 
Elementary Arithmetic, Advanced Arithmetic, 


Primary, Advanced, Complete. Norma! 


The FARLEY and GUNNISON. Both Slanting and Vertical 


The Normal Course in Drawing. 


book for Teachers. 


Normal Course in English. 
Studies in English Grammar. 


The Normal Music Course. Joun W 
The Cecilian Series of Study and Song. | TUFtTs. {a complete System of vocal-music instruction. 


The Health Series of School Physiologies. ©. H. STOWELI Primer of He: é j i 
: ealth, Healthy Body, 
Essentials of Health, Handbook of Simple Experiments. Health Series Microscope. 


Nine Nuinbers, Blank Drawing-Book, and Hand- 


The GREENWOOD and WELsH. Elements of Language and Grammar, 


j These series of Readers and Song-books furnish 


We Publish a Complete Line of Superior Text-Books for Primary, Grammar, 


Schools, Acad 
emies, and Colleges. and High Schools 


Our IMlustrated Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars mailed free on application 


SILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY. 


PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.’S 


LATEST THXT-BOOKS. 


PROBLEMS IN GEOMETRY. [Just ready. 
Numerical Problems in Plane Geometry, with Metric and Logarithmic Tables. 
By J. G. Estill, of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. Crown 8vo, 144 
pages, $0.90. 
Designed to meet the new admission requirements for Yale, and the recommendation of the 
conference of leading Colleges and Preparatory Schools recently held in New York. 
“Exactly the book needed.”—ARTHUR CUTLER, The Cutler School, N. Y. 
“A special word of praise is due for the admirable treatment of the subject of logarithms.’— 
WILSON FARRAND, Newark Academy. 


DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. [Just ready. 
An introductory course in Differential Equations for students in Classical and 
Engineering Colleges, by D. A. Murray, B.A., Ph.D., Instructor in Mathematics 
in Cornell University. 12mo, 154 pages, $1.90. 


LONGMANS’ SHIP LITERARY READERS. 
An entirely new series consisting of three Primers and six Readers, carefully 
graded and handsomely illustrated. In use in Public Schools of New York City. 
Jersey City, and in many leading cities and schools throughout the country. g 
First Primer, 12 cents; Second Primer, 12 cents: Infant Reader, 15 cents ; 
Book 1, 25 cents; Book 2, 25 cents; Book 3, 35 cents; Book 4, 40 cents; Book 5, 
45 cents; Book 6, 45 cents. 


LONGMANS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Edited by G. R. Carpenter, A.B., Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition 
in Columbia College. (25 volumes now ready.) 


A series designed to meet the uniform entrance requirements in English, now adopted by the 
yrincipal American colleges and universities. Each volume contains full Notes, Introductions, 
Bibliographies, and other explanatory and illustrative matter. Crown svo, cloth. 

“Freer from objections in regard to the amount and kind of editing than any other series I 
know.’’—BYRON GROCE, Master in English, Boston Latin School, 


LATEST VOLUMES. 


Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. 
Edited by William Tenney Brewster, of Columbia University. 50 cents. 


Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans. 
Edited by Charles F. Richardson, Ph.D., of Dartmouth College. 75 cents. 
Sixteen-page descriptive circular and twelve specimen pages of this series sent on request. 


A HISTORY OF ROME TO THE DEATH OF CAESAR. 
By W. W. How, M.A., of Merton College, Oxford, and H. D. Leigh, M.A., of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, With many Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 
Large Crown vo, 575 pages, $2.00. 
In use as a text-book in Harvard University, University of Pennsylvania, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Indiana University, and many other leading institutions throughout the country. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green § Co. will be happy to send their Catalogue describing more than 1,000 text-books and works of reference to any teacher on request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CoO., - - 


GRAPHICAL CALCULUS. 
By Arthur H. Barker, B.A., B.Sc., Senior Whitworth Scholar, 1895. With an 
Introduction by John Goodman, A.M.I.C.E., Professor of Engineering at the 
Yorkshire College, Victoria University. Crown &vo, 197 pages, $1.50. 

In this book we see graphical constructions of a very simple character employed to teach what, 
to the beginner, are abstruse principles. It is believed that the subject as presented here can be 
readily grasped by all students. 

‘He has certainly succeeded in robbing the first principles of the subject of their mystery.”— 
Prof. GEORGE D, OLD8, Amherst College. 


BRIEFS FOR DEBATE on Current, Political, Economic, and 
Social Topics. 
Edited by W. DuBois Brookings, A.B., of the Harvard Law School, and Ralph 
Curtis Ringwalt, A.B., Assistant in Rhetoric in Columbia University. With an 
Introduction on ‘*The Art of Debate,” by Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., of Harvard 
University. Crown 8vo, with Full Index, pp. xlvii-213, 61.25. 
In use as a text-book in Harvard University, Columbia University, University of tennsylvania, 
University of Michigan, and other leading institutions. 
**T cannot resist telling you that ‘Briefs on Debate’ has proved itself to be one of the most 


useful books in the library. We use it constantly in connection with the High School work.’— 
C.K. BoLron, Librarian, Public Library, Brookline, Mass. 


NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 
KINDERGARTEN GUIDE. 


By Lois Bates. With numerous Illustrations, chiefly in half-tone, and 16 colored 
plates. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


In addition to a full description of the kindergarten gifts and occupations, the] book shows 
how ordinary subjects may be taught on kindergarten principles, 


A NEW MANUAL OF METHOD. 
By A. H. Garlick, B.A., Head Master of the Woolwich P. T. Centre. Crown 8vo, 


351 pages, $1.20. 
“It is excellent; no teacher can do without it.”—Prof. CARLA WENCKEBACH, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


OBJECT LESSONS. 
By A. H. Garlick, B.A., Head Master of the Woolwich Pupil Teachers’ Centre, 
and T. F. G. Dexter, B.A., B.Sc. With 215 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 244 pages. 

| Nearly ready. 


Address, 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A. FLANACAN, 


Publisher and Bookseller, 


267-269 Wabash Ave,, 
CHICAGO. 


> 


Our business is the publishing of helpful books and 
pamphlets in all lines of work for teachers, and the 
supplying, not only of our own publications, but also 
obtaining for any customer any work or article 
wanted, if the same is to be found. 

All pedagogical works are in stock as fast as issued. 
This is a leading feature; but numerous additions to 


the original business have been made. 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES are carried in stock, and we are prepared to 
quote attractive prices on all kinds of Mars, GLOBES, Cuarts, Er ASERS, eee — 
Reaisters, Writrinc, PrRactTick, AND EXAMINATION Pavers, PROGRAMS, IPLOMAS, UMB 
Beis, Inp1An Cruss, 

LIBRARY AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. he 
made in acquiring library books is met by our Liprary r. 
five thousand volumes of the best works to be had, all of which are 
We will gladly estimate on any list of books wanted by any one. 

TEXT-BOOKS. This branch of our business is in its infancy; but we have “~ fine 
works: Parrick’s LANGUAGE Grammars, Grpsoy’s Scnoor Histor) 
States, Beese’s Larnoratrory GOVERNMENTS or Iowa, ILLINOIS, anc 
CONSIN are vigorous infants and are growing rapidly in public favor. 

OUR SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS are in use in thousands of ——. For sup- 

plementary work their equal is not found. ‘The latest is ‘‘SonGs FOR 4 
Nation.” The music is new and of excellent quality, and the sentiment all that the mo: 
patriot could desire. 

Circulars of any or all above on request. 


y > entire series, have just been adopted by 
BETZ PHYSICAL CULTURE BOOKS, entire series,!) j dug 


the United States Government for use in the Indian schools under its care. Send for circul 


The great demand now being 
Our catalogue embraces 
sold at wholesale prices. 


At the N. E. A., in Milwaukee, we will have a promnent place in the Exposition Building. 
Call on us there, also at our store in Chicago. ; : = 
We want to see you when in this city. If not in the city, we want to hear from you by mail. 
If you have wants, we want to try to satisfy them. 
Send for our catalogues, mentioning one wanted : 
a). Columbian Catalogue — all Pedagogical 
Works published. 
b). Catalogue of Teachers’ Helps. 
ce). Catalogue of Plays and Musical Enter 
tainments, 


(d). General School Supplies. 
(e). Library Books. 
f). School Text-Books. 


A. FLANAGAN, 
267-269 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


PROGRESSIVE METHODS OF SCIENTIFIC TEACHING 


Physiology, 
Hygiene, and 
Health Exercises 


A Two-Book Course prepared in accordance with the best 
Educational Methods. 


MAY'S PRIMARY PHYSIOLOGY 


Contains simple, practical lessons for Primary Classes, with 
copious illustrations for Health Exercises. 


MAY'S HUMAN ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE 


is the best common-sense, practical book for Normal and 
Intermediate Schools. 


THOROUGHLY SOUND ON TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


The New York School Bulletin says: ‘‘It is in every way an excellent text-book.”’ 
See that this series is used in your school. 


Special terms for introduction. — 
| Correspondence invited. 


WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS, 


41, 48, 45 East Tenth Street, New York. 
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5 OF THE CONSTELLATIONS. 


LEGENDS 


BY ESTELLE GARDINER. 
lt is difficult to find in concise form the Northern 
and Southern Constellations, with the mythological 
stories concerning them. These are more easily re- 
membered if given in their order, and divided into the 
three classes, Zodiacal Constellations, and those of the 


North and South. 

I made such a list for my own use, and I hope it may 
help others in their astronomy hour. After having 
these copied by the class, and ¢ ‘committed to memory, it 
been only half- 


is surprising how many who have 


hearted in their interest will become the most enthu- 
siastic students of the evening sky. 


ZODIACAL CONSTELLATIONS. 


Aries was the name of the ram who bore the Golden 
Fieece for which the Argonauts undertook their expedi- 
tion. It consists of three stars in the form of a triangle. 

Taurus is supposed te be the bull whose form Jupiter 
assumed in order to carry off Europa, who gave the name 
to that country. It consists of three stars in the form of 
a V.and called Hyades; it also contains the Pleiades of 
seven stars, although declared by the ancients to contain 
only six. Aleyone is the brightest star in Pleiades, and 
Aldebaron the brightest in the constellation Taurus. 

Gemini is the twin brothers, Castor and Pollux, sons of 
Jupiter and Leda, a Spartan queen. They were celebrated 
for their valor and heroic deeds, and were afterwards wor- 
shipped as deities 

Cancer was the sea-crab. sent by Juno to annoy Her- 
cules. This constellation more properly symbolizes the 
backward movement of the sun when at the north solstice. 

Leo was the famous Nemean lion slain by Hercules, a 
symbol of the intense heat of the season when this aster- 
ism ison the meridian. It contains the bright star, Regu- 
lus: this star, with five or six smaller forms a 
sickle, Regulus being the handle. The tail of the lion 
ends in the star Denebola. 

Virgo was the virgin Astrara, goddess of justice, who 
lived on the earth during the “Golden Age,” but returned 
to heaven and was placed among the stars, a symbol of 


ones, 


the time of harvest. One bright star, Spica, about the 


brilliancy of Regulus. 

Libra, the scales which Virgo used as an emblem of her. 
office. Probably it was an emblem of the balance or 
equality of the days and nights. 

Scorpio is a very ancient constellation, 
typify the deadly influences of the season when the sun is 
in that part of the ecliptic. According to Ovid, it is the 
scorpion which stung Orion, and caused his death. Con- 
tains Antares, with a smaller star on each side of it anda 
icng curved row of stars to the left. 

Sagittarius is the emblem of the hunters’ season. Ac- 
cording to ihe Greeks, it represents Chiron, the famous 
Centaur, who changed himself partly into a horse. A 
large collection of second magnitude stars. 

‘apricornus. In the Greek fables, it is the goat into 
which Bacchus changed himself to escape the giant mon- 
ster, Typhen,—no striking star. 

Aquarius is the emblem of the wet season. The Greeks 
took it for Ganymede, the cup-bearer of Jupiter. 

Pisces is the emblem of the fishing season. The Greeks 
represent them to be the fishes into which Venus and 

Cupid changed themselves to escape the giant, Typhen. 
NORTHERN CONSTELLATIONS. 

Andromeda, daughter of Cepheus, king of Ethiopia, 
who, to save his kingdom, caused her to be bound to a 
rock, so that she might be devoured by a sea-monster, but 
she was rescued by Perseus, who turned the monster into 
stone by presenting to it the head of Medusa, the Gorgon 
queen, whom he had conquered and slain. The constella- 
tion is found by a row of three bright stars, extending 
from Pegasus in the direction of Perseus. 

Aquila, according to an ancient fable, was king of one 
of the Cyclades, but was changed into an eagle and placed 
among the stars. Tycho Brahe added to this constella- 
tion Antinous, a youth of Asia Minor, greatly celebrated 
for his beauty, who lived in the reign of the Emperor 
Adrian. 


gupposed to 


Auriga is represented as a man kneeling and holding 
a bridle in his right hand, and a goat with her kids in his 
left. The accounts given of this constellation are various 
and inconsistent. its origin is unknown. it contains 
the first magnitude star, Capella. About ten degrees 
east of Capella is a star of the second magnitude; farther 
east is a group of small stars. 


Bootes is represented as grasping a club in one hand, 


while he holds the two hunting-dogs in the other. He 
seems to be driving the two bears around the pole. Its 
origin is lost in antiquity. It is marked by Arcturus, a 
very bright red star. 

Canes Venatici, called Asterion and Chara, was in- 
serted by Herelion in 1690. They are held in leash by 
Bootes. 

Cassiopea was the wife of Cepheus and mother 0; 
Andromeda. It is recognized by three or four brighi 
stars in a broken line, at right angles to each other. 

Cepheus was a king of Ethiopia, supposed to have gone 
with the Argonauts in search of the Golden Fleece. 

Coma Berenices. Berenice was the queen of Ptolemy, 
cne of the kings of Egypt; and while he was engaged jn 
war, she made a vow to dedicate her beautiful hair to 
Venus, if he returned in safety, a vow which she fulfilled. 
It consists of a close irregular group of very small stars. 
quite different from anything else in the heavens. 

Corona Borealis is a beautiful crown, said to have heey 
given by the god Bacchus to Ariadne, a Cretan princess. 
Composed of pretty semi-circle of stars, supposed to form 
a chaplet or crown. 

Cygnus is supposed by some to represent a famous 
musician, Orpheus, who, according to the fable, was 
changed into a swan, and placed near his lyre in the 
heavens. Four or five stars forming a cross directly in 
the Milky Way. The brightest of them exceeds the 
brightest in Cassiopea. 

Delphinus is the dolphin who is said to have persuaded 
Amphitrite to become the wife of Neptune, though she had 
made a vow of perpetual celebacy. 

Draco is supposed to be the dragon which guarded the 
golden apples in the garden of the Hesperides, near Mt. 
Atlas, and was slain by Hercules. Marked by a long 
row of stars between Ursa Major and Ursa Minor. 

Equnleus is the head of a horse, supposed to have been 
the brother of Pegasus, and given to Castor by Mercury. 

Hercules is the famous Grecian hero, celebrated for his 
many wonderful exploits. 

Lyra represents the harp given to Orpheus by Apollo, 
upon which he played with such skill that the rivers 
ceased to flow in order to listen to his strains. 
the bright star Vega. 

Pegasus is the winged horse, which sprung from the 
blood of Medusa, after Perseus had cut off her head. The 
square of Pegasus is formed of four stars of second mag- 
nitude, near the Milky Way. 
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Y EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGE. By OLiveR J, THATCHER 
and FERDINAND ScuWib, Professors of History in the Uni 
versity of Chicago. With 10 maps. 1210, $2.00 net 

THE LAST QUARTER CENTURY IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1870-1895. By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, President 
of Brown University. With 350 illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, 
$6.00, 

A HISTORY OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE. Vol. I. The 
United Kingdom, from the Settlement in Canaan to the Divi- 
sion of the Kingdom, 12mo, with maps, $1.25 net. Vol. IL. 
The Divided Kingdom. 12ino, with maps. $1.25 net. 

INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY, By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, 
Ph.D., Yale University, vo, with Exhaustive Bibliography. 
$2.00 net. 

LABOR IN ITS RELATION TO LAW. By F. J. STIMson, 
Author of “‘American Statute Law,” “Hand-book to the 
Labor Law of the United States’; Secretary of the National 
Conference of State Commissions upon Uniformity of Law, 
etc., ete. 75 cents net. * 

HANDBOOK TO THE LABOR LAW OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By F. J, Stimson, Author of “Labor in its Re- 
lation to Law,’ ete. 12mo, $1.50 net. 

PROBLEMS OF MODERN DEMOCRACY, By L. GODKIN, 
Editor of the ‘Evening Post,’ New York. &vo, $2.00. 

HISTORY OF RELIGION, A Sketch of Primitive Religious 
Reliefs and Practices. and of the Origin and Character of 
the Great Systems. By ALLAN Menztes, D.D., Professor 
of Biblieal Criticism in the University of St. Andrew's. 
l2mo, $1.50 net University Series. 

HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC, By H. FE. Krenniet, Musical 
Critic of the New York “Tribune”; Author of Studies in the 
Wagnerian Drama. 1l2mo, illustrated, $1.25 net 

THE RECORDS AND LETTERS OF THE APOSTOLIC 
AGE. Being the Acts, Epistles, and Revelation in the 
Version of 1881; arranged for Historical Study by ERNEstT 
D. BURTON, Professor of New Testament jnterpretation in 
the University of Chicago. svo, $1.50 net. 

CHILDREN’S STORLES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
1860-1896. By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. $1.25. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES IN THE SERIES. 
Each, S1.25 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
1660-1L860. 


4 CHILDREN’S STORIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Taliesin to Shakespeare, 
CHILDREN’S STORIES EIN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


+ 


Shakespeare to Tennyson 

CHILDREN’S STORLES OF THLE 
Illustrated, 

CHILDREN'S STORTLES IN AMERICAN HISTORY. Llus 
trated 

CHILDREN'S STORLES OF 
Illustrated 


GREAT SCIENTISTS, 


AMERICAN PROGRESS. 


| 


| 


A full descriptive Educational Cataloque 


: PUBLICATIONS # 


PERIODS OF tg LITERATURE. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY, Professor of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature in edinburgh University. 12mo volumes of 
350 pages each, 

THE FLOURISHING OF ROMANCE AND THE RISE OF 
ALLEGORY. By SainTspury, M. A. Cr. 8vo, 
$1.50 net. 

IN PREPARATION, 


ROMANTIC REVOLT. By Gosse. 

THE ROMANTIC TRIUMPH. ‘By W. 

THE FIRST HALF OF THE 17th CENTURY, | By H. Dp, | THE ENGLISH NOVEL, 
RAIL 

THE DARK AGES. By W. P. Kern. 

THE TRANSITION PERIOD. By W. A. 

THE LATER RENAISSANCE, By Davin HANNS 

THE AUGUSTAN AGES. By ANNI ELTON, 

THE LATER 19th CENTURY, By Tir Eprror, 


MERICAN HISTORY SERIES. 


A series of five volumes containing a Connected History of 
the United States from the Discovery of America to the present 
day, divided into five distinct epochs, each of which is treated by 
a writer of eminence and of special authority in this field. The 
voluines are aon separately, and each contains maps and plans 
Fach, 12mo, $1: 
THE COLONI AL ERA, 1492-1756. By George Park FISHER, 

ssor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale niversity. 1l2mo, 
pag res 


THE PFRENC WARK AND THE REVOLUTION, 1756-1783. 


By WILLIAM M. SLOANE, Professor of History ‘in Columbia | THE USE AND ABUSE OF MONEY. 


University. 12mo, 409 pages, 
THE MAKING OF THE NATION, 17 


FRANCIS A. WALKER, President of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 1 mo, 


THE MIDDLE PERIOD, 1817-1860. By Joun W. BURGESS, 
Professor of History, Political Science, and Intern: itional Law 


in Columbia University, 12mo. THE 


THE CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION, 1860-1877. 


SONS. 


Edited by | THE 
LOGIC, 


OUTLINES OF ENGL ISH LITERATURE. With Diagrams. 
GREECE IN THE AG E OF PERICLES. By A. J. GRANT, 
THE JACOBEAN POETS. By EpMUND Goss, Trinity Col- 


HISTORY OF RELIGION. 


LATIN LITERA ATURE. By J. W. 
SHAKSPERE AND HIS 


ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


EL 


3-1817. By General | THE FINE ARTS, 
314 pages. THE 


# AND 4 


CHARIS SCRIBN ERS’ 


« ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
College, Oxford. 12mo, $1.00 net. 
INDUCTIVE, AND DEDUCTIVE. With Diagrams. 
By WILLIAM MINTO, U niversity of Aberdeen, 12mo,$1.25 net. 


Balliol 


By C. E. MALLET, 


By WILLIAM RENToN, U niversity of St. Andrews. $1.00 net. 


King’s College, ¢ ‘ainbridge. 12mo, $1.25 net. 


lege, Cambridge. 12mo, $1.00 net. 


from its Origin to Sir W. Scott. By 
Professor WALTER RALEIGH, U niversity College, Liverpool. 
12mo, $1.25 net. 


A Sketch of Primitive Religious 
Beliefs and Practices, and of the Great Systems. By ALLAN 
MENZIES, U hiversity of St. Andrews. 12mo, $1. 50 net. 


MACK AIL, Balliol College, 


Oxford. 12mo, $1.25 net. 


PREDECESSORS IN THE 
ENGLISH DRAMA. By F. L. Boas, Balliol College, Ox- 
ford. 12mo, $1.50 net. 


By GEORGE CROOM ROBERT- 
SON, late Grote Professor, U niversity College, London. Edi 
ted from Notes of the Lectures délivered at the College, 
AST 0-1892, by ©. A. Foley Rhys-Davids. 12mo, $1.00 net. 
[MENTS OF GENERAL PHILOSOPHY. By GEORG! 
CROOM ROBERTSON, late Grote Profe ssor, U hiversity College 
London. Edited from Notes of the Lec tures delivered “at 


the ¢ ‘ollege, 1870-1892, by C. A. Foley Rhys-Davids. 12mo, 
$1.25 net. . 


By Dr. W. CUNNING- 
12mo, $1.00 net. 

With illustrations. By G. BALDWIN BROWN, 
University of Edinburgh. 12mo, $1.00 net. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL; ITS HIs- 
TORY. By WILLIAM KNIGHt?, University of St. Andrews. 
12mo, $1.00 net. 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL ; ITS THEORY 
AND ITS RELATION TO THE ARTS. 


HAM, Trinity College, ¢ ‘ainbridge. 


By Joun W. BurGess, Professor of History, Politic al Science, KNiGHut, University of St. Andrews, 12mo ——e Pa 
and International Law in Columbia U hiversity. 12mo, ENGLISH COLONIZATION AND EMPIRE “With maps. #8 


THE UNIVERSITY SERIES. 


Edited by PROFESSOR WILLIAM KNIGHT, THE LITERATURE OF FRANCE. By H. G. KEENE, Ox 
THE E ARTH’S HISTORY. An Introduction to Modern THE REALM OF NATURE. An 


Geology. With maps and illustrations. By R. D 
Clare College, Cambridge. 12mo, $1.50 net, © 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF 
KENDRICK and Wii LIAM SNODGRASS, of the Universi 
Glasgow. With 127 illustrations. 
CHAPTERS IN MODERN BOTANY. With illustrations. By 


GEDpES, University College, Dundee. 
ne 


> 
. ROBERTS, 


12mo, $1.25 


of 124 pages will be mailed to any address on application. 
of the Special Examination Terms offered. 


tad CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE SENSES By Joun G. Mc. | THE ELEMENTS OF 


12mo, $1.50 net. THE STUDY OF 


All instructors should avail themselves 


by A. CALDECOTT, St. John’s Colleve. (: ridge 2 
ollege, Cambridge. 12mo, 


= 
« 


ford. 12mo, $1.00 net. 


Outline of Physiography. 
By R. Uni 
12mo, $1.50 net. 

ETHICS. By 

talliol College, Oxford. ) 


With 19 maps and 68 illustrations. 
versity of Edinburgh. 


JOHN H, 
12mo, $1.00 net. 
ANIMAL LIFE. With illustrations. 


B 
School of Medicine, Edinburg] 
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HOME-READING BOOKS. 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A.M., LL. D. 


U. S. Commissioner of Education, 


, iis comprehensive series of books will present upon a symmetrical plan the best 
available literature in the various fields of human learning, selected with a view to 
the needs of students of all grades in supplementing their school studies and for home reading. 


They will cover the following departments 
of modern thought :— 


NATURAL HISTORY, 


Travel; PHYSICS and CHEMISTRY; HISTORY, 


BIOGRAPHY, and ETH 


and Morals; LITERATURE AND ART. 


of knowledge, and represent the best phases 


including Geography and 


NOLOGY, including Ethics 


} 


It is believed that this project will fully solve the long-standing problem as to what kind 
of reading shall be furnished to the young, and what will most benefit them intellectually as 
well as morally. The following volumes are now ready :— 


The Story of the Birds. By James Newron Baskett. 65 cts., net. 

The Plant World. By Frank Vincent. 60 cts., vet. 

The Story of Oliver Twist. Edited by Exra B. Kirk. 60cts., net. 

In Brook and Bayou. By Crara Kern Baytiss. 60 cts., vet. 

Curious Homes and their Tenants. 
65 cts., net. 


By JAMES CARTER BEARD. 


VOLUMES IN PRESS : 
Crusoe’s Island. By F. A. 
Uncle Sam’s Secrets. By O. P. Austin. 
Nature Study Readers. 5 vols. By J. F. Trorcer. 
The Hall of Shells. By Mrs. A. S. Harpy. 


News from the Birds. By Leanper S. Keyser. 
(Others in preparation.) 


These books will be found especially desirable for school use in supplementing class-room studies. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago. 


THE WELL-KNOWN 
Paul, Bercy’s 
TEACHING FRENCH. 


French 


Simples Notions de Francais (new). First Steps | Lectures Faciles Pour L’Etude du Francais. 


Livre des Enfants. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 100 | Contes et Nouvelles Modernes. Choisis et Anno- 
tes (Paul Bercy’s French Reader). 12mo, 

Le Second Livre des Enfants. Ulustrated, 12mo, cloth, —— pages... 
cloth, 141 pages 75 | Short Selections for Translating English into 

ais 2 292 ps B A 

La Langue Frangaise. 12mo, cloth, 292 pages. ..1 25 Key to Short Selecttone......scerccsceccceses net, .75 


La Langue Francaise. (Second Part, ) se. 9, | Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Abridged for 
Cloth, 280 school use. No. 17, Romans Choisis. 12mo, 
Le Francais Pratique. 12mo, cloth, 196 pages. ..1.00 paper, 60 cents; cloth, 85 cents. 


%() PER CENT. DISCOUNT from these prices for introduction. Copies sent for examination. Complete 
ed catalogue of all French and other foreign books on application. 


William R. Jenkins, 


S51 and 853 Sixth Awenue (cor. 48th Street), New York. 


MERRILL'S 
in the Simplicit d 
V 2 RT | CA L dis 
f 
N M A N H | a pamphlet free. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 
29, 31, and 33 Hast 19th St., New York. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Is easy to Teach, easy 
to Learn, and excels 


H. I. SMITH, 14 Ashburton Place. Boston. 


Southworth’s Essentials of Arithmetic. 


rench 


BOOKS THAT EDUCATE 
Arithmetics 


Brooks’s older series of arithmetics have educated a generation of teachers through- 
out the United States. Brooks’s newest series, published two years ago, comprises 
two entirely new books : 


The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic 

The Normal Standard Arithmetic 
They are in the van of, and supply the suggestions for, the leading modern arith- 
metics. As superintendent of Philadelphia schools and member of the Committee 


of Fifteen, Dr. Brooks has experienced the best modern thought upon arithmetical 
teaching, and has embodied it in these books. 


Brooks’s Meatal Arithmetic is the only Mental Arithmetic. 


Grammars 


Judson Perry Welsh, A.M., Ph.D., Principal of the successful State Normal 
School at Bloomsburg, Pa., believes that there is a happy mean between the so-called 
Language Lessons used and abused so much to-day and the older, more arbitrary 
Technical Grammar methods. He has set forth his ideas in two books: 


First Steps in English Grammar and Composition 
Welsh’s Practical English Grammar 


and his books produce practical results. 


Spelling-books 


‘* Word-builder”’ is the name chosen by Prof. A. J. Berrzer, late superintendent 
of Cumberland County (Pa.) schools, to indicate the ideas contained in his new 
spelling-books. ‘‘ Word-builder” indicates good foundation-work, consecutive and 
well-graded progressive steps, systematic arrangement, and a carefully planned 
superstructure of clear definition and illustrative use. 


Beitzel’s Primary Word-builder and 
Beitzel’s Advanced Word-builder 


please all judicious teachers. 


In the “Natural Method of Teaching Arithmetic,” just issued in Munich, Germany, 
these popular books are recommended. It is a high compliment from an eminent source. | 

Among recent adoptions of these Arithmetics is the STATE OF UraAn, where they had} 
the cordial support of the mathematical instructors of the State University and the Normal 
School. It was Southworth’s Essentials of Arithmetic, Book II., that received the 
unsolicited endorsement of Prof. Eugene Smith of the State Normal School, Michigan. 
This review is one of the best ever written for any book. It is a classic, and is sent tree 


to teachers. 
Address 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, 


NEw YORK. 


Go. 
Boston. CHICAGO 


Literature 


A new and up-to-date edition of Westlake’s Common School Literature now 
in print will be welcomed cordially by all teachers. A Manual of Literature for 
common-school and academy use which shall be critical, judicious, and compact— 
no mere catalogue of names and dates—is hard to find. Westlake’s is such. 


Brooks’s ~~ Geometries, Trigonometries ; Lyte’s Book-keeping 
and Blanks; estlake’s ‘‘ How to Write Letters’’; Magee’s Modern 
French Series, and other books. ‘ 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, - - Publishers, 
614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


: 
June 24, 1897. 
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Perseus is the son of Jupiter and Danae; he was pro- 
vided with celestial arms, and made war upon the three 
Gorgons, who had the power to turn everyone upon whom 
they looked into stone. Medusa was the most celebrated 
for her beauty. Her hair was iurned into serpents by 
Minerva, the sanctity of whose temple she had violated. 
It is situated in the Milky Way. A row of conspicuous 
stars pass from the Milky Way through this constellation. 

Sagitta is the arrow of Hercules, with which he killed 
the vulture that preyed on Prometheus, who was tied toa 
rock on Mt. Caucasus by command of Jupiter. A collec- 
tion of second magnitude stars, east of Scorpio. 

Orphincus. Supposed to be Aesculapius, a famous 
Greek physician. He holds the serpent in his hand, as 
an emblem of his art, the cure of a serpent’s bite being 
a test of medical skill. 

Serpeus, the serpent. Orphincus stands with one foot 
on Scorpio, while his head is marked by a star of the sec- 
ond magnitude. The serpent, which he holds in his hand, 
lies with its tail in the Milky Way. 

Triangulum. This constellation represents the tri- 
angular delta of the Nile. 

Ursa Major is supposed to represent Calisto, daughter 
of a king of Arcades, and changed into a bear in conse- 
quence of the jealousy of Juno. 

Ursa Minor is supposed to have been her son, Arcas, 
changed with her. These constellations are sometimes 
called Triones; also the greater and lesser Wains. 


SOUTHERN CONSTELLATIONS. 


Argo represents the ship in which the Argonauts sailed 
in search of the Golden Fleece. It contains Canopus, the 
next brightest star to Sirius. 

Canus Major and Canus Minor supposed to be Orion’s 
hounds. 

Canus Major, southeast of Orion, is recognized by 
Sirius, the brightest fixed star in the heavens. 

Canus Minor lies just across the Milky Way from 
Orion, and contains the bright star Procyon. 

Centaurus was one of the Centaurs, a fabulous race, 
half man and half horse, probably a tribe of men who in- 
vented or who were skilled in the art of breaking in 
horses. Contains Alpha and Beta. 

Cetus is the sea monster, from which Andromeda was 
rescued by Perseus. It is situated below Aries. 

Corvus was the crow sent by Apollo to watch the con- 
duct of Coronis, a beautiful maiden, and rewarded by be- 
ing placed in the heavens. 

Crater. Origin unknown. 

Eridanus was the river Po, fabled to have received 
Phaeton, who, having undertaken to guide the chariot of 
the sun, was struck by Jupiter with a thunderbolt to pre- 
vent the general conflagration of the world from the 
ignorance of the rash youth. It lies between Cetus and 
Orion. 

Hydra was a monstrous serpent, killed by Hercules. 
It is supposed by some to symbolize the moon’s course. 

Lepus is placed near Orion, as being one of the animals 
hunted by him. 

Lupus represents a king of Arcades, Lyacon, who was 
changed into a wolf on account of his cruelties. 

Piscis Australis was supposed by the Greeks to be 
Venus, transformed into a fish to escape the giant 
Typhon. 

Orion. According to the Greeks, he was a famous 
hunter who was punished for his profane boasting; was 
bitten by the scorpion and killed. This constellation is 
mentioned in the book of Job, and is therefore of very 
great antiquity. Some think that it represents Nimrod, 
“the mighty hunter,’ mentioned in Genesis. The most 
brilliant constellation in the heavens. It contains two 
stars of first magnitude and four of second, Betelguese is 
highest up, and Rigel lower and to the west. The former 
is in the shoulder of the figure, the latter in the foot. Be- 
tween these two, three stars of the second magnitude, in 
a row, form the belt of the constellation. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


BY JACQUES w. REDWAY, F. R. G. 8 


Is it true that the Turks are of Chinese descent? Are 
all the people of Turkey Turks? 

No; the Chinese and the Turks both belong to the 
Turanic race, but the Turks are not Chinese by any man- 
ner of means. So far as their civilization is concerned, 
they are more like the Arabs than any family of the 
Turanic race. More than a thousand years of Muhamma- 
dan discipline has eradicated about every trace of Turanic 
characteristics, replacing them with others not less 
vicious. Only about one-third of the people of European 
Turkey are Turks. There are many Albanians and Ar- 
menians, but the great majority are Sclavs of pure Aryan 
descent, 


Are the bars along the Atlantic coast formed by the 


waves or by the rivers; a recent publication states that 
they are river formations. 

The bars in question are not rivers bars at all; they are 
more commonly called spits, and this name is more suit- 
able. The spits in question are largely formed of material 
brought down by the rivers, but the rivers themselves 
have had nothing to do with their formation; the latter 
is wholly the work of waves, and spits are thrown up on 
coasts that are destitute of streams, as, for instance, 
Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket. The conditions neces- 
sary to their formation are water shallow enough to cause 
a drag at the bottom of the wave. 

Is Amsterdam or The Hague the capital of the 
Netherlands? 

Amsterdam is the constitutional capital, but The Hague 
is practically the seat of government. 

It is stated that in one of the islands of the Aegean sea 
there is a river flowing from the sea inland. The stream 
is asserted to be more than a hundred yards wide, and to 
disappear among the limestone rocks of the island. Can 
you inform me about this phenomenon? Is this a tradi- 
tion mixed up with the Alpheus river? 

The stream in question is in the island of Kephalonia, 
near the city of Argostoli. The account, as stated in your 
query, is a common tradition. It has no connection with 
the Alpheus, the river that Hercules employed to clean the 
Augean stables. The Alpheus, according to tradition, 
sank underground in Elis, reappearing in the island of 
Sicily. The performance which modern traditions allege 
concerning the stream in Kephalonia is manifestly im- 
possible, and undoubtedly arises from a misconception. 
There is an allusion to it in “Notes and Queries,” and also 
in Baedeker’s “Guide to Greece.” 

Where is St. Brandan’s isle? 

St. Brandan’s island appears on Toscanelli’s map, and 
also on Martin Behaim’s globe in about the position of 
the mouth of the Orinoco. This location, however, means 
nothing, inasmuch as the entire coast of Asia was lo- 
cated by guesswork, mainly from the descriptions of 
Marco Polo. The legends of this island belong to the age 
of romance, but it is not impossible that some dismasted 
caracca may have drifted to this place and have given rise 
to the legend. 


Which is correct, Rio Janeiro or Rio de Janeiro? 

Hither one is correct so far as usage is concerned, but 
the latter is the official form. The popular name is 
simply Rio. 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN PERCENTAGE. 


BY MATHILDE COFFIN FORD. 


The estimated cotton production of the world for 
1896 was 11,950,000 bales of 500 pounds each. Of 
this amount the United States produced 6,700,000 
bales. What per cent. of the crop of the world was 
produced in the United States? What per cent. was 
produced in other countries? 

‘The cotton crop of the United States in 1896 was 
6,700,000 bales. ‘Thirty per cent. of this amount was 
used in the mills of this country and the remainder 
shipped to Europe. How many bales were exported 
to Kurope? 

There are 3,000,000 spindles in the cotton mills at 
lall River, Massachusetts. This is 16 2-3 per cent. 
of all the spindles in use in the United States. How 
many spindles employed in all our cotton mills? 

There are 30,000 hands employed in the mills at 
Fall River. If 41 per cent. of this number are men, 
48 per cent. are women, and the remainder are chil- 
dren, how many of each are at work in these mills? 

A London merchant purchased 22,000 pounds of 
unwashed Australian wool. He found that it con- 
tained 10 per cent. moisture, 25 per cent. dirt, and 35 
per cent. grease. How many pounds of wool did he 
have after it was scoured? 


PERCENTAGE. 


— 
BY E. 0. FIELD. * 
1. Fractions and per cents. 
Part I. Part IT. Part III. 
3 is 50 per cent. } is 75 per cent. } is 624 per cent. 
Pis25 gis 40 87, 
33, fis 37,“ Pais 
4 is 16% is 66% is 58 


tis 12) 
yy is 8} 
ve is 6} 


These should be as familiar to a child as the yy) 


tiplication table. They should be able to give the 


per cent. instantly upon hearing or seeing the frac. 
tion, and the fraction instantly upon hearing or see. 
ing the percent. Part I. of “ fractional units” should 
be learned early in the child’s school days, and Part 
II. reserved until the teacher thinks the class mature 
enough to take it. Part III. will come even later, 
A course of study may indicate about when each part 
is to be taken, but much must be left for the judg. 
ment of the teacher. 


What per cent. is each of the following fractions? Children 
should practice until they can answer. 


hy es bs by 

What fractional part of 100 is each of the following per 
cents. ? 

50, 25, 334, 12}, 16%, 84, 12}, 6}, 50, 16%, 124, 33}, 25, 20, 
16%, 124, 84, 64, 16§, 124, 64, 84, 33}, 50, 20, 25, 6}, 12}, 162, 
33}, 663. 

What per cent. is each of the following fractions? 


What fractional parts of 100 is each of these per cents. ? 

75, 40, 60, 12}, 37}, 62}, 87}. 

16%, 33}, 83}, 84, 41%, 58}. 

33}, 374, 414, 584, 624, 83}, 874. 

4 is 50 per cent. of 8. If 4 is 4, ¢ is 8. 

6 is 25 per cent. of what number? 33} per cent.? 162 per 
cent.? 20 percent.? 12} per cent.? 

70 is 25, 334, 163, 20, 12) per cent. of what numbers? 

90 is 25 per cent.? ete. 

10 is 40 per cent. of 25. If 10 is 2, 4 is 4 of 10, or 5, % is 25. 

12 is 60 per cent. of 20. If 12 is 3, } is § of 12, or 4, $ is 20. 

16 is 66% per cent. of 24, 30 is 66% per cent. of what? 

20 is 834 per cent. of 24, 30 is 83} per cent. of what? 

21 is 37} per cent. of 56, 27 is 37} per cent. of what? 

25 is 62} per cent. of 40, 30 is 62} per cent. of what? 

80, 68, 92, 332 is each 40 per cent. of what? 
of what? 

63, 72, 24, 360 is each 60 per cent. of what? 
of what? 

35, 45, 555, 65, is each 83} per cent. of what? 
of what? 

6 is 50 per cent. more than 4; i.e., itis a half more; hence 
it is three halves. If 6 is $, 4 is 2 (or 4 of 6), and the num- 
ber, or 4, is two twos or 4. 

9 is 50 per cent. more than what number? 

12, 15, 18, 21, 24, is each 50 per cent. more than what 


number? 
60, 90, 120, 150, 180, 210, 240, 600, 900, 1,200, 1,500, 1,800, 
2,100, 2,400, 96, 630, 420, 2,700. 
10 is 25 per cent. more than 8. 
number, it is } of that number; if itis }, } 


and is 8, or the number. 

15,20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 45, 50 is each 25 per cent more than 
what number? 

150, 200, 250, 300, 350, 400, 450, 500, 1,500, 2,000, 2,500, 
3,000, 3,500, 4,000, 4,500, 5,000, 75, 95, 850, 7,525, 3,545. 

12 is 20 per cent. more than 10. If 12 is a fifth more, it is 
$, then } is 2, and ¢ is 10. 

18, 240, 3,000, 36, 420, 4,800, 5,460, 7.218, 2,486, 3,042. 

12 is 334 per cent. more than 9. If 12 is a third more, then 
it is 4 of the number, } is 3, fis 9. 

16, 80, 200, 24, 320, 360, 4,000, 8,016, 2,432, 3,648, 5,664. 

14 is 16% per cent. more than 12. If 14 is a sixth more, then 
it is 3, and } is 2, ¢ is 12. 

21, 28, 350, 4,200, 490, 56, 63, 84, 5,684, 2,128, 4,235, 5,649. 

18 is 12} per cent. more than 16. If 18 is an eighth more, 
it is { of the number, } is 2, § is 16. 

27, 36, 450, 5,400, 6,300, 7,227, 8,136, 9,045, 6,354, 273, 642. 

15 is 66% per cent. more than 9. If 15 is % more, itis }, } is 
3, 9. 

20, 25, 3,000, 350, 40,000, 4,565, 5,075, 6,085. 

22 is 374 per cent. more than 16. 
is or 2, is 16. 

33. 44, 55, 660, 770, 880, 9,900, 3,344, 5,566. 

33 is 834 per cent. more than 18. 
is py, or 3, fis 18. 

99, 88, 770, 660, 550, 4,433, 3,322. 

14 is 75 per cent. more than 8. If 14 is $ more, it is i, is 
4, or 2, ¢ is 8. 

21, 280, 350, 420, 4,956, 7,063, 8,477. 

12 is 25 per cent. less than 16. If 12 is } less than any num- 
ber, it must be { of that number. If it is $, } is 4 of 12, or 4, 
and ¢ is 16. 

15, 180, 240, 3,000, 360, 270, 420 is each 25 per cent. less 
than what? 

12 is 20 per cent. less than 15. 
2is 15. 

16, 200, 240, 280, 3,200, 360, 4,000, 420 is each 20 per cent. 
less than what? 

12 is 334 per cent. less than 18. 
is 18. 

14, 160, 180, 2,000, 220, 240, 260, 2,800 is each 20 per cent. 
less than what? 

15 is 16§ per cent. less than 18. 
is 18. 

2,000, 250, 300, 350, 40, 450 is each 33} per cent less than 
what? 
heh 374 per cent. less than 24. If it is } less, it is , } is 4, 

is 24. 

5,000, 550, 650, 750, 850 is each 37} per cent. less than what? 


66% per cent. 
37% per cent. 


624 per cent. 


If 10 is a fourth more than a 
is 2 (or $ of 10), 


If 22 is more, itis 


If 33 is more, it is 


If it is 1 less, it is 4, } is } 


If it is 4 less, itis %, } is }. 


If it is } less, it is is 


: 
= 
i 
= 
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A complete, up-to-date, authoritative Dictionary of the English Language is a necessity in every 
Home every School, and every Office. So important a purchase should be made with great care, now 
more than ever, as gross deceptions are being used in the selling of certain dictionaries. Fortunately, the 
! best, as well as the latest, dictionary ever published is now offered to the public on terms that make it 
MLS AK possible for every person to procure it at once. The closest scrutiny of every claim made for the 
© STANDARD DICTIONARY is invited. 


MAKE NO 


THE 


It is everywhere ¢he standard. 


ENTIRELY NEW 
FROM COVER TO COVER. 


is more than complete. .. . 
ary yet printed.” 


advertised Century.” 


New Subscription Edition Now 


100 AGENTS WANTED FOR NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


3000 Copies Already. 
ELLSWORTH'’S 
Illustrated Lessons and 


Lectures on Penmanship. 


298 Large Quarto Pages; 1000 Illustrations, Bound in Heavy Boards 
with Muslin and Side Stamp in Gold. 


Price, DELIVERED, $2.00, Send on your subscription to the publishers NOW. 
Address THE ELLSWORTH COMPANY, 
103 DUANE ST., NEW YORK. 


P.O Box 272. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


CHICACO ADELPHIA 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
110-112 Boylston St. 29-33 KE. 19th St. 


OR SKETCHING, 
USE OUR 


Drawing Pencils. 
They will please you. 


The SPRINGFIELD DRAWING KIT 


IS ALSO INDISPENSABLE. 


O You Want the Best 
WATER COLORS ? 
GET THE 
Bradley Standard. 


From the six Standards and two Grays you 
can make any color you want. 
Designed for School or Home. 


Send for our Catalogue of Drawing Appa- 
4 ratus, Kindergarten Material, and School Aids. 


Price per Box, postpaid, 25 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEw YORK. 


ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 


Standard Dictionary 


Is incomparably ‘he greatest, asit is positively the Jatest, most complete, and most authoritative, new dictionary in existence. 
It is not a reprint, rehash, or revision of any other work, but is the result of the steady labor 
for five years of over /welve score of the most eminent and authoritative scholars avd sfecialists in the world. Nearly 100 of the 


world over. As the St. James Audet, London, declares: ‘It is the admiration of Literary England. . . . 
pride of Literary America.” The highest praise has come from all the great American and British newspapers, reviews, 
universities, and colleges, as well as all classes of intelligent men and women everywhere. 


Such Emphatic Endorsements as these:— 


Professor Sayce, of Oxford University, England, the emi- K. J. Phelps, ex-Minister to England, and Professor of 
nent Philologist, says: ‘The Standard Dictionary is truly magnifi- | Law at Yale, says: ** The work 9s extremely well done throughout, 
cent, and worthy of the great continent which has produced it. It | l have no doubt that for general and practical purposes it is the 
( hat It is certain to supersede all other’ | best American dictionary now available.” 
existing dictionaries of the English lanquage.’ 

_The New York Herald says: “It is a triumph inthe art of pub” | before undreamed of and till now unfilled.” 
lication, .. . It is the most satisfactory and most complete diction- The St. James Budget (Gazette), London, says: ‘To say that 


The Saturday Review, London, says: ‘The scheme and exe- | say that it is the most valuable dictionary of the English language 
eution of the book are alike admirable. . 
we think the Standard Dictionary decidedly preferable to the much- | the pride of literary America, as it is the admiration of literary 


A. G. Wilkinson, Ph.D., a Principal Examiner in the U. 8S. Patent Office since 1869. formerly Professor of Languages, University 
of Missouri, says: * The high authority of the Standard Dictionary is one of its most important features, Being severa/ years later 
than any other similar publication, 
this respect is unquestioned. I should give it the preference on all disputed points... . It is the most perfect dictionary ever made in 
any language, and | have them and consult them in six different languages almost daily.”’ 


100 LEADING UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS OF THE WORLD WERE REPRESENTED ON THE EDITORIAL STAFF. 


HE NEW EDITION of the Standard Dictionary, known as * The Standard Dictionary, Cyclopedia, and Atlas of the World,” is now ready, and includes much new matter of great value in addition 
to the dictionary proper. This new matter, which can be had only in the elegantly bound subscription edition, includes: An Atlas of the World, comprising eighty-eight pages of large 
full-page and double-page Maps printed in colors, with marginal indexes, all the very latest and most accurate; a Perfect Calendar for every year of the Christian Era; Per- 
traits of 214 of the 247 Editors and Specialists who made the Standard Dictionary; a Valuable and Convenient Cyclopedia of Historical, Political, and Commercial Information, 
The «Standard Dictionary, Cyclopedia, and Atlas of the World’”’ is sold by Subscription only — Easy payments possible. 
Send for Illustrated Prospectus with prices and terms, 


FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


NEW FUNK & WAGNALLS 


leading universities, colleges, and scientific institutions of the world were represented on the 
editorial staff. Ziwenty United States government experts were also on the editorial staff. 
Over $960,000 were actually expended in its production before a single complete copy was 
ready for the market. Never was any dictionary welcomed with such great enthusiasm the 
It should be the 


New York Observer says: ...‘ /t must be conceded a place 


it is perfect in form and scope is not extravagance of praise, and to 


‘In substantial merit | is but to repeat the obvious. The Stanwlard Dictionary should be 


England.” 


and more distinctly the work of specialists in all departments of the language, its superiority in 


Ready==-- New Features Added. 


Nelson’s New Series of Teachers’ Bibles. 


NEW CONCORDANCE 
NEW MAPS 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 
NEW HELPS 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible Helps, entitled 
‘‘The Illustrated Bible Treasury,’’ written by Leading 
Scholars in America and Great Britain. 


UPWARDS OF 5850 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, Plants, Antiqui- 
ties, Coins, etc., are distributed through the text of the Helps. 

ae Reaches the acme in the field of Bible students’ helps. .... The cata’ogue of 
themes treated and the compactness and lucidity of the articles are a delight to the reader. The 
wealth of illustrations of the best sort—not old worn-out cuts—adds greatly to the beauty and 
completeness of the articles. The natural-history sectior s are especially fine in matter and make- 
up. The Concordance is the most complete yet produced, being adapted both to the Authorized 
and to the Revised Versions, and containing also proper names. We also find incorporated in it 
several themes which, in other helps, are f. und merely in separate sections under the dry uninter- 
esting form of tables. Some of these are Messianic Prophecy, Parables in the Old Testament, 
Quotations in the New Testament for the Old. This feature simplifies the Bible students’ task, 
The full dozen of new up-to-date maps, fully colored and indexed, are superb. - .. . is nearest the 
ideal Bible student's manual of any publication in its field.— 7he Dia/. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. Write fora Complete List, giving Sizes of Type, Prices, etc. 


THOMAS NELSON & SCNS, Publishers, 
33 EAST 17th STREET (UNION SQUARE), - - NEW YORK. 


A CouRSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For High Schools and Evenlivg schools. 
By LOUIS ROUILLION B.S., 
Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a 
practical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence, F 

A “parallel course ”’ is also laid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely different set of exer- 
cises. This parallel course has no illustrative plates. It is'thus possible to require purely original work 
from students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of the prin- 
ciples involved. These courses have been carried out with marked success at Pratt Institute, and in high 
schools and evening schools all over the country. — 

R. H. THurston, A. M., LL. D., Doc. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, savs of Mr. 
Rouillion’s book: “I think it is an excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 
method. The exercises are well chosen and well graded; the working-drawings are clear, and dimensions inserted 
precisely as in ordinary shop practice. The illustrations of the details of machinery are well selected, and the whole 
treatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculiar field.” 

Price, #1.25. Dist OUNTS ON ORDERS FOR WHOLE CLASSES. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


151 Wabash Ave., 47 East Tenth St., 646 Washington St., 
; CHICAGO. NEW YORK. BOSTON, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION. The oe 
Inspired It and Were Inspired by It. By Mary R. é 4 
ling-Aber. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. 
244 pp. Price, $1.25. 

No cae book has been written that in any wise en- 
croaches upon this experiment in education. In 188la 
private primary school was established in the heart of 

“better Boston” by the only rival which Mrs. Mary Hem- 
enway ever had in her educational philanthropy. The 
primary department of the popular private school was es- 
tablished in order to give Miss Alling an opportunity to 

experiment for three years to determine whether or not it 
would be possible to introduce the child at once to the 
foundations of all learning,—the natu ral and physical] 
sciences, mathematics, language, literature, and _ his- 
tory,—and, at the same time, be givena mastery of such 
elements of reading, writing, and number as usually con- 
stitute primary education. After the Boston experiment 
had been an assured success, it was repeated by another 
teacher in Englewood to see if another could take the idea 
without Miss Alling’s personality, and make it a success. 

There is nothing 1n this record as we read it to-day that 
is startling, because there are hundreds of schools doing 
practically the same work, but in 18S1 it was a theory 
about which a few were talking. ‘he book lacks tne 
charm of novelty that it would have had twelve years 
ago, but there area third of a million teachers in the 
United States who are still in need of just this enlighten- 
ment. In our rejoicing that the better things have come 
to a few, we must not forget that hundreds of thousands 
of teachers do not know of themeven now. This book 
has a wide field for missionary work. It would be educa- 
tional philanthropy to give away tens of thousands of 
copies of this work, which not only carries conviction, but 
inspires to better things. The book is worth a thousand 
arguments for ‘experiment stations” in education, It is 
an unanswerable argument. 

GOLDEN-ROD BOOKS. Rhymes and_ Fables, First 
Grade, 64 pp.; Songs and Stories, Second Grade, 96 pp.; 
Fairy Life, Third Grade, 126 pp.; Ballads and Tales, 
Fourth Grade, 160 pp. Compiled and adapted by John 
H. Haaren. New York: University Publishing Com- 
pany. 

These beautiful books present the choicest time-honored 
children’s rhymes, songs, stories, fairy tales, and ballads 
in such attractive type, pictures, and binding that the lit- 
tle classics will hardly know themselves. History does, 
indeed, repeat itself. In the last fifty years there has 
been no ground for suspicion that the schools were ever 
to have any part in the fascinating jingles and fairy delu- 
sions of the nursery. For years the school porch to all 
knowledge was, “I goup.” “Dol goup?” “I do go up.” 
“Did 1 go up?” “i did go up, up, up.” Then the school 
leaders ridiculed this, and after many years secured in its 
place: “I see a cat.” “Can I see acat?” “I canseea 
eat.” “Can the cat see me?” ‘The cat can see me.” 
“See the cat.” “See the cat see me.”” This was supposed 
to be the acme of all wisdom, the height of all progress. 
But now that is becoming a thing of the past, and the 
child learns to read by quite other processes, and at once 
reads the charming things that our mothers gave us as 
choice bits of frolic. 

The illustrations are an important feature of the book, 
adding, as they do, to the realism of Jack Sprat’s plg, 
four and twenty blackbirds. baked in a pat-a-cake, Old 
Mother Hubbard, the cow jumping over the moon, ding, 
dong, beil, ete All this is due to the enterprise of pub- 
lishers. By the best system of state publication or con- 
tract ever dreamed of this would be impossible. Had this 
system heenin vogue all through the United States for 
twenty-five years, we should still have in all the schools, 
“T go up.” “Dol goup?” “I do go up.” May a merci- 
ful Providence spare America such a reign of ‘““economy”’ 
and “virtue” at the expense of eternal fetters for the 
child’s mind. 

LANGUAGE LESSONS. Book I., 145 pp.; Book I1., 188 
pp. By Charles De Garmo. New York and Chicago: 
Werner School Book Company. 

President DeGarmo has prepared on seientifie principles 
two eminently practical school books which provide in 
abundance progressive exercise in composition, and, at 
the sametime, an “inductive approach to grammar.” 
Through both books the use of sentences for grammatical 
purposes and of exercises in composition for language 
uses zo hand in hand. In attaining the ends aimed at, 
the author has based his language exercises upon the 
occupations of men, the facts of nature and of history, 
and upon a few masterpieces of literature. This is ‘‘ecor- 
relation” which every one can appreciate, and the fruits 
of which they will be only too glad to appropriate. The 
editor of this journal has long insisted that all school ex- 
ercises should feed the mind as well as train its powers, 
and never has he found a better illustration than in these 
books, in which the child is equipping the mind as thor- 
oughly with valuable information about nature and 
human nature as thongh he was not seeking ease and ae- 
curacy in the expression of thought. 


KINDERGARTEN GUIDE. By Lois Bates. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. Cloth. 16 colored plates, 200 
illustrations. 3880 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is a clear, comprehensive, fascinating presentation 
of the kindergarten work. Never before has there been 
so full, varied, and detailed a treatment of the subject 
from the standpoint of teacher, parent, and child. One 
needs to study this masterly portayal of what Froebel 
would have us do and how he would have us do it in order 
to appreciate bow in very truth his writings are the Edu- 
cational Scriptures. Like the Bible, they may be studied 
by all devout minds, and something new and vital will be 
found by each. It is in vain to attempt to give any idea 
of the fullness of the treatment of the gifts occupations 
ordinary school subjects, songs. and drills. There are 
great value, each presenting as 

as work, he colored plates are 


peautiful and helpful, as are the more than 200 other illus- 
trations. No family in which there are little children 
should be without this sum of all kindergarten virtues. 

STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE. Number One. 

A First Reader. By Sarah Louise Arnold and Charles 

B. Gilbert. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. Cloth. 

Illustrated in colors. 125 pp. 

A beautiful book, a professional wonder, is this “‘first 
reader” of Miss Arnold’s, supervisor of the Boston pri- 
mary schools. Few books have been so much anticipated 
as this. Miss Arnold is more widely known than any 
cther American woman educator, and her work is as much 
admired as that of any other supervisor, and the personal 
and professional interest in this her first text-book has 
been great. It is eminently true that the highest expecta- 
tions have been realized. The dress which the binders 
have given it is beautiful. There are several full-page 
color pictures, in which children can but be interested, but 
the charm and power of the book is in its rare professional 
qualities. Never before has there been the same range 
of treatment. Nature is in nowise neglected, while 
human nature is unusually emphasized; the industries 
are not slighted, while literature is magnified; the most 
attractive childhood jingles are retained and illustrated, 
while the masterpieces of art and literature are utilized as 
never before for little people. ‘“‘Mother Goose”’ is not for- 
gotten, while the masterpieces of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Cain, J. F. Millet, and Meyer von Bremer are of excep- 
tional interest. 

There is abundance of frolicsome rhymes, as well as the 
almost hallowed lines for children by Tennyson, George 
Macdonald, and Robert Louis Stevenson. 

No attempt is made to write a manual for teachers with 
the book for children to read, because it is considered im- 
practicable, and because Miss Arnold has prepared an 
admirable manual on teaching reading, which is the 
teacher’s book rather than the pupil’s, but in the most 
incidental way it tells the children what to do, as, for in- 
stance, under some easily reproduced pictures is the single 
word “Draw,” or after some easily understood questions 
is the suggestion “Answer orally,” or ‘Read questions 
silently, speak answers aloud.” After each “selection to 
be memorized”’ are several selected words which the chil- 
dren are to ‘find in the verses after memorized.” . 

Phonics are recognized much more than has been cus- 
tomary, and yet there is not the slightest surrender of 
pedagogical principle to the phonic idea. The book is 
in the best professional sense a masterpiece. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
1660-1860. By Henrietta Christian Wright. Beauti- 
fully Lound in cloth. 249 pp. By the author: Chil- 
dren’s Stories in American Literature, 1860 to 1896; 
Children’s Stories in American Progress, Illustrated; 
Children’s Stories in American History, Illustrated; 
Children’s Stories of the Great Scientists, Illustrated; 
Children’s Stories in English Literature, to Shake- 
speare’s Time; Children’s Stories in English Literature 
from Shakespeare to Tennyson. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

The school people are to be congratulated that the 
Scribners are issuing a series of school reading books, of 
which the first two of the above series form a part, and 
they have already added Frank R. Stockton’s “Fanciful 
Tales,” and Kdward Eggleston’s “The Hoosier School 
Boy.” Although the price of these books has always 
been $1.25, this enterprising house has brought them out 
in beautiful binding at sixty cents a volume, reducing this, 
even, to forty-eight cents for school use. It means much 
to have our best publishers place their most popular copy- 
right works at the disposal of the schools at the price of 
other school readers. ‘These books of the Scribners are 
exceptionally rich in material to interest children, even 
to the point of genuine fascination. Everything which 
the Scribners bring out has regard for artistic effect as 
well as for literary merit, and in these books the covers 
ure works of art, which connoisseurs will admire, while 
the youngest children will enjoy the beauty as they are 
unconsciously educated in their artistic taste and sense of 
unconsciously educated in their artistic taste and sense of beauty. 
AMERICAN ORATIONS. STUDIES IN AMERICAN 

POLITICAL HISTORY. Edited by Alexander John- 

ston and James Albert Woodburn. Vol. Ill. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

This is one of the most satisfactory ways yet devised 
for a knowledge of our political history under inspiring 
conditions. Every one of the eighteen orations in this 
third volume, upon the anti-slavery struggle and seces- 
sion, is the masterpiece of a leading politician of that day. 
On the Kansas-Nebraska bill there are speeches by 
Salmon P. Chase, Edward Everett, and Stephen A. Doug- 
las; on “The Crime Against Kansas,” by Charles Sum- 
ner; “The Sumner Assault,” by Preston 8S. Brooks; 
“Slavery in the Territories,” by Judah P. Benjamin; “The 
Dred Seott Decision’; on his nomination to the United 
States senate in 1857, by Abraham Lincoln; Douglas in 
the Lincoln-Douglas debate; William H. Seward on “The 
Irrepressible Conflict”; on secession, John P. Hale, Alfred 
Iverson, Benjamin Wade, John J. Crittenden, Robert 
Toombs, “Sunset” Cox, and Jefferson Davis. 

In these three volumes—a fourth is to follow—we have 
the best of politics, history, and oratory combined. It is 
good reading for any one, but it is the best of reading for 
the youth of our day. Before leaving his course, every 
student in our publie schools should read these great ut- 
terances, every one of them struck off in the heat of a 
great occasion, 


FROEBEL'S LETTERS ON THE KINDERGARTEN. 
edited by Emilie Michaelis and H. Keatley Moore. 
Authorized American Edition. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. 
Bardeen. Cloth. 331 pp. Price, $1.50. 

When Froebel was heart-broken over the emperor's 
proclamation excluding the kindergarten from the realm, 
he turned his face toward America and said that here, in 
the land of the free, he might hope for a hearty and intelli- 
sent reception of his great educational idea. He was so 


overcome with the cruel injustice of his sovereign that he 

did not live to come to America, but his idea came, and to- 

day isa dominant factor in the best progressive educa- 

tional thought of the country. Froebel has breathed a 

bouyant, cheerful tonic atmosphere into the elementary, 

secondary, and higher institutions of learning. 

These letters, well translated, carefully edited, and 
helpfully annotated, are of priceless value to whoever 
would know the spirit, wisdom, and devotion of the great 
leader. Froebel was more than the founder of the kinder- 
garten. It was because he was a great educator, because 
he grasped the needs of human nature in child and man, 
that his genius put forth the kindergarten. With all this 
he was a friendly man, and drew to him intense and 
worthy friends. To these he wrote out of the depths of 
his heart and from the height of his intellect. These let- 
ters have the flavor of his personality, and to this their 
value is in great measure due. 

AIMS AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. By Frederic 
Spencer. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
284 pp. 

Americans have not accustomed themselves to look to 
Wales for educational wisdom or leadership, but if Fred- 
eric Spencer’s chapters on the ‘‘Aims and Practice of 
Teaching” are a specimen of Welsh wisdom, and if he is 
a sample of the leaders of Wales, then we must sit at their 
feet whether we will or not. It is of reading circle dimen- 
sions in every regard. It is a sensible and tonic study of 
what to teach and how to teach in Greek, Latin, French, 
yerman, English, history, geography, algebra, geometry, 
physical science, chemistry, botany, and physiology. Mr. 
Spencer thinks we have suffered over long from wander- 
ing off into fruitless discussions, when we better have 
learned ‘‘how best to teach whatever is taught.” ‘The true 
worth of instruction depends less than is commonly sup- 
pesed upon the particular subject through which the mind 
is approached, and more upon the stimulative method in 
which the mind is roused. ‘‘It is not so much the remod:1- 
ing of curricula as in the improvement of methods.”’ 

In the consideration of every branch of knowledge there 
is as much good sense as can be found in the writings of 
any modern’educator. ‘The best idea of the cast of mind 
and literary style of the author may be best shown per- 
haps in his remarks upon the teaching of physiology. 
‘Boys and girls are naturally so self-conscious as to make 
it extremely undesirable that anything should be done to 
attract their attention to their own persons. The less 
they recognize the existence of their bodies the better. 
... The bashfulness of the stomach is one of its well- 
known attributes. It never does its work efficiently when 
it is being watched. A chop in solitude and silence is 
more difficult of digestion than a city dinner in merry 
company and amidst diverting surroundings. ‘Have 
you always had good digestion?’ was asked of Chevreul 
at 100 years of age. ‘I have never noticed,’ was his re- 
ply. ... It is culpable to say anything which will fix 
the minds of boys and girls upon the more secret func- 
tions of the body. . . . Much harm may result from ignor- 
ance, more harm may be done from instruction. ...A 
few frank, honest words spoken without reserve by father 
or mother may take a load off a boy’s young life. <A little 
officious meddling may bind his burden more firmly to 
him. ... Physiology is the study of the action of natu- 
ral forces upon the body, and may be made the excuse 
for lessons in chemistry, mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, 
acoustics, and all other branches of physics; and, indeed, 
it cannot be understood without a knowledge of these 
sciences. ... Few subjects are so attractive as physi- 
ology, few can so easily and inexpensively be made to 
serve for object lessons. No other subject lends itself so 
readily to the incidental teaching of other branches.” 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES AND LESSONS ON PEN- 
MANSHIP. By Henry W. Ellsworth. New York, 103 
Duane street: The Ellsworth Company. Cloth. 
(7x8%.) 270 pp. Price, $2.00. 

If there is another equally complete and attractive pres- 
entation of the philosophy, physiology, psychology, peda- 
gogy, paidology of the theory and art of penmanship, we 
have not seen it. Students and teachers in public, pri- 
vate, normal, and commercial schools will alike find it as 
instructive as it is interesting, and as interesting as it is 
instructive. It is now thirty years since we first knew of 
“Harry” Ellsworth, the brilliant instructor and lecturer 
on penmanship, and the author of popular systems of 
writing and bookkeeping. The abundance of beautiful il- 
lustrations and graceful pen-art is conclusive proof that 
his hand has not lost its cunning, as the entertaining 
style shows that his genius has ripened with the years. 
In his hand the pen is as skillful and its work as artistic 
as the engraver’s tools. From first to last one is filled 
with admiration for the teaching genius as well as the 
penmans art ofthe author. The penmanship in this book 
is a worthy monument to the artistic taste of Mr. Ells- 
worth, as the composition is to his literary skill and the 
pedagogy is to his professional genius. 


A TOPICAL ANALYSIS OF UNITED STATES HIS- 
TORY. With Library References. By Jesse Lewis of 
the Missouri normal school at Warrensburg. Chicago: 
A. Flanagan. Cloth. 147 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
History is now taught by the library method in the pro- 

gressive colleges and inthe courageous normal schools, 

and it isonly a question of time when it will be thus 
taught in the best high schools. The most serious obsta- 
cle has been the lack of guides to definite sources of in- 

formation. This unpretentious work of Mr. Lewis is a 

specially valuable contribution to the school literature of 

the day, because it tells teachers and student on what 
page of a book to find important information upon a spe- 
cial phase of a given topic, and, at the same time, tells 
who publishes the book. Itis a needed work, and it is well done. 


The Morse Company, New York, have made one of their 
best ‘‘hits”? in Alma Holman Burton’s “ Historical Reader: a 
Story of the Indians of New England,” a book of rare merit, 
castina popular mould. It is not often that one succeeds as 
this author has in using all the fascinating flavor of tradition 
while adhering to fact. 
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THE CENTURY CO. announces an educational competition It is on 
a most interesting and original plan. Thirty-five prizes, amounting to 
$1,000 (first prize $500) will be given for the best answers to 150 questions. 
The topics selected deal with matters of general information; they are not 


scholastic, but are educational. Your training 


at school was only mental drill; you may have 
in 35 prizes 


forgotten all you learned there but “ reading, 
writing, and arithmetic.” Yoa will never forget 
the information derived from answering these 
questions, because every one deals with a living 
and useful fact. No cube-roots, no parsing, no 
memorizing of dates; instead, the learning of 
things that everyone ought to know. If you make an honest attempt to 


win, you will learn to concentrate your mind, 


sharpen your wits, secure most valuable in- 
First Prize. 


formation, and stand a good chance of making 
$500 (perhaps $1,000: see below). If you gain 
first prize, the knowledge you have acquired 
will be worth more to you than the $500 you 
receive. 

To find the answers to these questions 
you must use the encyclopedic material in ‘The Century Dictionary and 
Cyclopedia, because these, like thousands of others, can best be answered 
by reference to this great work. If you do not 
already possess a set, you can easily procure 
one. A limited number of clubs are now being 
formed for the purchase of sets at the lowest 
wholesale price. Each person joining a club 
(and those who apply at once can join) secures 
his set at a reduction of 40 per cent. and has 
the further privilege of paying for it in small 
monthly payments. A first payment of $5 will bring you the work and 
enable you to try for the first prize of $500, as well as the supplementary 
prize of $500 more. 

The 150 questions are divided into three 
sets of 50 each. A month is aliowed to 
answer each set. Try them at home. ‘They 
will be an intellectual recreation for you 
and your family; also a good test of your 
ability to deal with words and facts. Have 
your children try them; it will be a real 
education for them. Write tous for sample 
questions, to see howinstructive and useful 
they are, or for a description of the work. 


Small Monthly 


Payments 


THE CENTURY 
DICTIONAKY 


AND 


CYCLOPEDIA 


is PK. 
is PL. 


The key number of the “ Journal of Education 
The key number of the * American Teacher ” 


THE CENTURY CO. (oept Pk), New York 


E offer a special prize of $500 to the person who 
answers best go per cent. of the questions in 
our educational competition, finding the an- 

/ swers not in The Century Dictionary and 

Cyclopedia, but in any ten other works of reference. 

This offer is made to invite cc mparison and to prove 


the truth of our statement, that “The Century takes 
Any dic- 


the place of ten other works of reference.” 


tionary or any encyclopedia or any other work, contain- 
ing any number of volumes, may be used and counted 
as one of the ten. This prize is open to every person 
that chooses to compete. 

The questions selected for the comparison are those 
in our educational competition described above. They 
are simple; they deal with everyday practical matters ; 
they are educational. There is not one of them that 
cannot be answered from other works, or that requires 
extensive knowledge. It is simply because The Cen- 
tury covers such a wide field and includes so much 
information that you find easily all the answers in 


that one work instead of having to refer to ten or 


more others. 


The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia has over 
500,000 definitions, 300,000 quotations, 150,000 ency- 
clopedic articles, 8,000 engravings, and 100 double- 
page maps. Here are a million different items. From 
them we have selected just one hundred and fifty, 
each a matter that everyone ought to know, and they 
alone are sufficient to show the superiority of THE 
CENTURY to any other ten works combined. 


For details in regard to this offer, particulars of our prize competition, 
or specimen pages of the work, address 


THE CENTURY CO. werr. ex), NEW YORK. 


The Century Dictionary and 


HE CENTURY DICTIONARY AND CYCLOPEDIA is the only work of reference 

planned and carried to completion in the closing years of the Nineteeth Century. 

It is the response of scholarship to the demands of an age which requires full, complete, 

and instant information on every subject. Hence the work is at once universal in its scope 

and concise in its treatment. The age demands, and the work supplies, knowledge of the 

most exact and comprehensive kind, ‘but so arranged that the inquirer can find the informa- 
tion he seeks without loss of time. 

The Century as a whole covers ground that no other publication has ever pretended 
or attempted to include. It is unique in its wide range as in its marvelous utility. It is 
more than a reference-work; it is a complete working libr ary. It combines in ten volumes 
all the advantages of dictionary, encyclopedia, atlas, and at least thirty other works which have 
hitherto been found necessary in every well-equipped working library, and all on a plan 
that for the first time meets the requirements alike of the busy man of affairs and of the 
most exacting student. 

It is greater than any mere dictionary, for it is not merely a universal lexicon, but goes 
beyond words and treats of things, persons, places, and events. It is greater than ; any 
other encyclopedia, because it unites the knowledge found in them all with other and later 
knowledge, and arranges all for ready and perfect service. It more than takes the place 


of all other dictionaries and c yclopedias combined. 
No one who has owned and used The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia would ever 
again be without it. Those who use it never fail to voice its praises. Its success has 


been phenomenal. It may be added, in no stereotyped sense, that no live professional or 
business man, scientist, artist, teacher or student can afford to be without a set, for it 
affords the readiest and most satisfactory means of getting at facts. In the school or home 
it is the most powerful auxiliary in the education of youth. It is an aid to personal prog- 
ress. It is the great “question-answerer "—the shortest path into the whole realm of fact 
and knowledge. It is the best of reference-works, and contains in essence more than all 
others combined. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 
OF THE WORK FREE UPON 
APPLICATION. 


Offer. 


There are now being formed a limited number of clubs 
(one in each of a few Jarge cities) for the purpose of intro- 
ducing The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia in its 
completed form, and it is therefore now possible, for the 
first and only time, to offer to certain persons single sets 
of the great work at the same low price at which they are 
sold in lots of one thousand, thus placing each individual 
on a par with the largest wholesale buyer. Immediate 
action on your part will enroll you in one of these clubs, 
and secure for you a discount of about 40 per cent., the 


LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICE 


ever secured. ‘This offer is made for introductory purposes 
only. The clubs will be limited to a thousand members 
each, and when they are filed, the work will be sold only 
at the regular price. Almost as important as the saving in 
price is the privilege of paying in such SMALL MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS that you hardly feel the outlay. 


You can secure the benefit of this by prompt action. 
Send us your name and address, and we will forward it by 
first mail to the nearest club. 


Address 


H. E. HOOPER, 


4 DECKER BUILDING, 
New York. 
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WILD FLOWER MEMORY GEMS. 
BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 


Answers in next issue. 


Name the authors of the following quotations, and 
answer the questions suggested by them:— 
(1.) Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
Loved the wood-rose and left it on its stalk? 


What noted bird lovers eminent in their favorite 
study and in literature use no more destructive an in- 
strument than the field-glass? 


(2.) O cup of the wild-rose, curved close to hold odorous 

dew, 

What thought do you hide in your heart? I would 
that I knew! 

O beautiful Lris, unfurling your purple and gold, 

What victory fling you abroad in vine flags you un- 
fold! 

Sweet may your thought be, red rose, but still 
sweeter is mine, 

Close in my heart hidden, clear as your dewdrop 
divine. 

Flutter your gonfalons, Iris, the paean I sing 

Is for victory better than joy or than beauty can 
bring. 

Describe the site of the author’s romantic home, 
glimpses of which are given throughout the entire 
poem. 

(3.) Fragrant, filling the air with a strange and wonder- 
ful sweetness, 
Children lost in the woods, and covered with leaves 
in their slumber. 

To what flower is this allusion made? What 

romance associated with it? 
(4.) Sanguinaria, from whose brittle stem 
The red drops fall like blood. 
What is the common name for this plant? Why 


appropriate? 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


WHAT IS A TEACHER? 


The Teachers’ Programme recently offered a prize for 
the best definition of a teacher. Here are afew of the 
replies: 

That individual which is seen by all, is admired by 
some, despised by some, and holds the destiny of human- 
ity in his hands; he is the second station on the road to 
eternity; he holds the keys to both roads, and has the 
power to send humanity either to eternal enjoyment or to 
eternal destruction. 

A vigilant, progressive, enlightened compound of love, 
order, virtue, diligence, and equity. 

A peculiar machine, which is expected to lead the pro- 
cession, gather up the thorns by the wayside, and scatter 
in its path beautiful garlands of flowers. 

One who should possess the zeal of Luther, the firmness 
of Peter, the wisdom of Solomon, and the love of John. 

One who governs, instructs, and imparts science. 

An automatic machine manufactured by his patrons, 
lubricated by his pupils, worn out by moulding civiliza- 
tion, and the remains a monument inscribed, “Pauper.” 

The only person in this world who spends his life 
working for others with no hope of a reward this side of 
the Celestial City. 

A person who is qualified in dropping smail seeds that 
by years of cultivation may grow into spreading trees. 

An ancel without wings. 

A vuide that leads the children through the thorny 
wilderness, School-days, to the beautiful city, Education. 

That mechanic who makes and sets in motion the 
machinery of the scul, called education, and the fabric 
which it weaves is character. 

A moulder of character, and thereby of statesman and 
nations. 

The real guardians of a nation’s safety in time of peace, 
as well as the primary bulwark against coming dangers. 

A dictatorial machine; an up-to-date instrument of tor- 
ture; a testing apparatus; a long-drawn-out negation; a 
never-failing source of information; a being all-seeing; 
all-hearing; a perfectionist; a moulder; a chiseler; anda 
polisher of mankind. 

One who teaches by precepts and actions, and instructs 
others by words or signs. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

How long a time elapsed after there were colleges for 
boys in Massachusetts before colleges for girls were 
founded? C. 

Two hundred and thirty-two years. 

To E. X.: Massachusetts has the largest number of free 

libraries of any state in the Union. 


o-—— 
What is the prevailing religion in Crete? J. 
That of the Greek church. 

- 
What is the salary of each member of the president's 

cabinet? W. 

$8,000. 

What is meant by “impressionism” in art? Ss. 


The doctrine that natural objects should be painted as 
they first strike the eye; immediate impressions are the 
ones to be reproduced. 

Who said, “I shall sit down now, but the time will come 
when you will hear me’’? M. W. 

Benjamin Disraeli, when he was ridiculed by the house 
at the time of his ambitious maiden speech. 

Please analyze the third line of the following: — 
. Grace first contrived a way 
To save rebellious man; 
And all the steps that grace display 
Which draw the wondrous plan. 

The above is taken from a hymn in Methodist Hymnal, 
and Iam anxious for an interpretation of its structure 
and meaning. D. T. 

All the steps display that grace which drew the won- 
drous plan. Grace is antecedent, which, reading in this 
way, removes all the difficulty. 


EWARD CARDS, containing the Teacher's Picture, 


the names of the Pupils, Mottoes, ete., are the most 
Unique Mementoin the world for Last-Day, Christmas, 
or Easter Gifts. Prices very low on Introductory Order. 
Send for free Samples, Catalog, etc. 
FIFTY Aristo Cabinet Photos (21x inches) for 99 ets., 
postpaid, from any cabinet. Sample free. Agents Wanted. 


H. G. PHILLIPS, Publisher, Williamsport, Pa. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS, EASILY REMEMBERED. 


E:ninently successful — the publications of E. H. But'er & Co. 


Hull’s Mental Arithmetic (new) develops analytic power. 


Butler's Geographies — superb in maps, text, and illustration. 
Union Series of Physiologies — simple, clear, and untechnical. 
The best Arithmetics —Hull’s Elementary and Complete (new). 
leads all color primers — Hazen’s First Year Book 

Entirely up to date Warren’s and Mitchell’s Geographies. 
Readers —- Hazen, Monroe, Butler —a grand trio. 


Algebra none superior to Hull’s Complete (new). 
New American Spellers and Arithmetics have stood the test. 
Do not be satisfied with inferior books. 


Copy-Books —- Vaile’s Vertical, Business Standard, Butler. 


Other standard publications 


See catalogue of 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 
220 and 222 S. 


CHICAGO: 211 and 213 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON : 131 Kingston St. 


Fifth St., Philadelphia 
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SOME OF THE EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS OF 


AND COMPANY. 


HOUGHTON, 


MIFFLIN, 


The Riverside Instruction Frame. For Teaching 
Reading and Writing in Primary Schools. Designed by 


I. F, Hat, Superintendent of Schools at North Adams, 
Mass. $10.00, 


The Riverside Literature Series. Over 100 15- 
cent Reading Books, with Introductions, Notes, and Histori 
cal and Biographical Sketches; con‘aining »n an unabridged 
form s me of the most interes ing and instructive master- 
pieces of the most famous authors of America and England. 
Suitable for use in all grades of schools, and for school 
libraries. 

_ Each, regular Single Number, 16mo, paper, 15 cents, wet; 
linen, 25 cents, met; Double Numbers, paper, 30 cents, met ; 
linen, 40 cents, ze; Triple Numbers, paper, 45 cents, et; 
linen, 50 cents, et ; Quadruple Numbers, paper, 50 cents, 


net; linen, 60 cents, met. Issued periodically during the 
school year, 


The Riverside Song Book. Containing 120 Classic 
American Poems, set to Standard Music. 8vo, paper, 30 


cents, met; boards, 40 cents, vet. Published as Extra Double 
No. L of the Riverside Literature Series, 


Modern Classics. A Library of complete Essays, 
Tales, and Poems from the works of American, British, and 
continental writers, 34 volumes, averaging 310 pages. 
Each volume, 32mo, 40 cents, ve?, 


American Poems. Selected from the Works of 
Longfellow, Whittier, Bryaat, Holmes, Lowell, and Em- 
erson. Edited by Horace E. Scupper. With Biographi- 
cal Sketches and Notes. 12mo. $1.00, Printed from 
new plates. 


American Prose, Selections from the Writings of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, and Emerson. Edited by Horace E. Scupver. 
With Introduction and Notes. 12mo0. $1.00, we¢. Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. Printed from new plates. 


Masterpieces of American Literature. Complete 
Masterpieces from the Works of Franklin, Irving, Bryant, 
Webster, Everett, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Whittier, Emer- 
son, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, and O'Reilly. With a Por- 
trait and Biographical Sketch of each author. Adapted for 
use in Grammar Schools, High Schools, and Academies as a 
Reading Book, and as a ‘Text-Book in American Literature. 


lasterpieces Portraits and Authors’ Homes. 


Fiske’s (John) Civil Government in the United 


29 Half-tone Portraits (with facsimile autographs) of the 
authors represented in Masterpieces of American Literature 
and Masterpieces of British Literature, and similar in style. 
Cabinet photograph size, on paper, 7} x 4} inches. 
Halftone pictures of the homes of Bryant, Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Holmes, Longfe'low, Lowell, Stowe, Whittier, 
similar to those in the Appendix to ‘he new/y-reviged edition 
of Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. On paper, 
74x4} inches. 


Ten 
pictures, 20 cents, postpaid; each additional one in the 


same package, t cent; in lots of 100 or more, I cent each, 
postpaid. 


Sold only in lots of ten or more, assorted as desired. 


States, considered with some reference to its Ori- 
gins. With Questions prepared by F. A. HILL, late Princi- 
pal of the English High School, Cambridge, Mass., now 
Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Education. 
12mo. 


Riverside Primer and Reader. 16mo, 205 pages. 12mo. $1.00, net. 
In strong paper covers, with cloth back, 25 cents, ve. In 
strong cloth binding, 30 cents, xe¢. Published as Extra No. 
K of the Riverside Literature Series. 

Rolfe’s Students’ Series of Standard English 
Poems for Schools and Colleges. Edited by W. J. RoLre, 
Litt. D., with carefully revised texts, copious explanatory 
and critical notes, and numerous illustrations. Square 16mo. 

1. Scott's Lady of the Lake. 8. Tennyson's Coming of Arthur, 

2. Scott's Marmion. and Other Idylls of the King. 

3. Scott's Lay of the last Minstrel. | 9, Tennyson's Lancelot and Elaine, 

4. Tennyson's Princess. and Other Idylls of the King. 

5. Tennyson's Select Poems. (Vols. 8 and 9. Tennyson's 

(Revised Edition). Idylls of the King. Complete 

6. Tennyson's in Memoriam. in one volume, $1.00.) 


John Brown, Tennyson, 
Lamb, Coleridge, Byron, 


Grammar Schools, High 


I2mo. $1.00, mes, 


ature. 


73d Thousand. 18mo. 


tion. A Carefully Revised and Enlarged Edition. 16mo. ‘ 
, sell’s cal ¢ re, $1.00, B sSy stic P ‘ 
7. Tennyson's Enoch Arden and | 10. Byron's Childe Harold. 35 cents, Old Edition, 30 cents, wet. 
Other Poems (Revised Edition). | 1], William Morris's Atalanta’s | Bird’s-Eye View of Our Civil War. DopGr’s Ploetz’s Epitome of History, $3.00; and Students’ Editions 
Race, ete. (T. A.). With Maps and Illustrations. Revised Students’ of the following Translations: Palmer’s Odyssey, Bryant’s 
Price, per volume, 75 cents. To teachers, by mail, 53 cents, we¢. Edition. 12mo0. $1.00, net. Iliad, Cranch’s Atneid. Each, $1 00, wes, 


Descriptive circulars of the books mentioned above will be sent to any address on application. 


Remarks. 


4 Park St., Boston. 


Masterpieces of British Literature. 
Masterpieces from the Works of Ruskin, Macaulay, Dr. 


dison and Steele, Milton, 
Biographical Sketch of each author. 


Reading Bock, and as a Text-Book in English Literature. 
_Richardson’s (C. F.) Primer of American Liter- 
A New and Revised Edition (1896.) 


35 cents, mer. 


Colburn’s (Warren) First Lessons: 
lectual Arithmetic upon the Inductive Method of Instruc- 


Houcutron, Mirriin, & Co. are the only authorized publishers of the works of LONGrELLOW, WHItTTIER, LOWELL, HOLMES, EMERSON, THOREAU, and Haw THORNE, 
All the editions which lack the imprint or authorization of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. are issued without the consent and contrary to the wishes of the authors or their heirs. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 
(1 East {7th St., New York. — 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


$1.00, net, 


Fiske’s (John) History of the United States, for 
Schools. With Topics and Questions, Quggestive Questions 
and Directions, and Topics for Collateral Reading, by F. A. 
Hitt. With many Maps and Illustrations, and full Biblio- 
graphical Lists and Aids to Outside Reading. 12mo. $1.00, 
nel. 


Com) lete 


Dickens, Wordsworth, Burns, 
Cowper, Gray, Goldsmith, Ad- 
Bacon, With a Portrait and 
Adapted for use in 
Schools, and Academies as a 
The Riverside School Library, 50 volumes, bound 
in half leather at 50, 60, and 70 cents, containing the best 
literature which has stood the test of the world’s best judg- 
ment. With Portraits, Biographical Sketches, and the 
necessary Notes and Glossaries. The list chosen with the 
advice of the most prominent Educators of this country. 
An Intel’! Among Other Publications may be [entioned 
Botta’s Handbook of Universal Literature, $2.00, ve¢; Rus- 


KING'S PICTURESQUE GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 


(FIVE VOLUMES NOW READY OTHERS IN PREPARATION) 


BOOK FIRST ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY — HOME AND SCHOOL 
Typk-ForMS IN GEOGRAPHY 240 pp Over 125 illustrations 

BOOK SECOND Tuis CONTINENT OF OuRS, NORTH AMERICA EXCEPT THE U. S. 
320 pp. Fully illustrated Price 72c. net 

BOOK THIRD LAND WE LIVE In — Part First 
THROUGH MILLS AND WorKSHOPS IN NEW ENGLAND 
TAINS IN NEW YORK AND WASHINGTON, ETC. 240 pp 

BOOK FOURTH 
ALONG THB ATLANTIC COAST 


Price soc. net 


AMONG THE GREEN MOUN- 
153 illustrations Price 56c. net 


LAND WE LIvE IN— Part Second 
FLORIDA THE Mississirpp! IRON FURNACES AND 
OIL FigLDS CHICAGO, ETC. 235 pp. tsoillustrations Price 56c. net 


BOOK FIFTH WE LIvE IN — Part Third 
THE RocKY MOUNTAINS AND PACIFIC SLOPE 


BOOK SIXTH 


250 pp. rsoillustrations Price 56c. net 


GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN EUROPE 


METHODS AND AIDS IN GROGRAPHY 


By CHARLES F. KinG, Head Master of 
$1.20 net By mail $1.33 


(nearly ready) 


For the use of Teachers and Normal Schools 
the Dearborn School, Boston Cloth Illustrated 


PATRIOTIC SERIES OF SUPPLEMENTARY READING (Four Books) 


ILLUSTRATED 30 cents each net 


STORIES OF AMERICAN History By N. S. Dodge 


NOBLE DEEDS OF OUR FATHERS AS TOLD BY SOLDIERS OF THE REVOLUTION 
by Henry C. Watson 


THE Boston TEA PARTY AND OTHER STORIES OF THE DARING DEEDS OF THE OLD 
HEROES By Henry C. Watson 


STORIES OF THE CiviL WAR By Albert F. Blaisdell, A.M. 


THE WATCH FIRES OF ‘76 


ly SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE author of “ Our Colonial Homes” ‘‘ Nooks and Corners of New 
England Coast’’ “ Decisive Events in American History” etc. Illustrated $1.25 


_ We want to correspond with you relative to these books and will send full descriptive 
circulars, specimen pages, etc., without expense. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, PuBLisHERs 


10 MILK STREET BOSTON 
SPECIMEN PAGES AND CATALOG FREE 


Worcester’s Dictionary 


IS THE STANDARD AUTHORITY ON ALL QUESTIONS 
OF ORTHOGRAPHY, PRONUNCIATION, OR DEFINITION. 


Worecester’s New Academic Dictionary 


Is designed especially for the use of the higher schools and seminaries of learning, 
but is well adapted in its scope and range to the needs of families and individuals. The 
distinctive feature of the book is the treatment of the etymology of words. /rinted from 
entirely new plates. O88 pages. 264 tllustrations. 

Five thousand copies sent to Boston on a single order, for use in the public schools. 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY FOR 
TYPEWRITERS AND STENOGRAPHERS. 


Worcester’s New Comprehensive 


Contains a full vocabulary of fifty thousand words. The design has been to give the 
greatest quantity of useful matter in the most condensed form, to guard against corruption 
in writing and speaking the language, to adapt the work to the use of the higher schools 
and seminaries of learning, and also to make it a convenient manual for families and indi- 
viduals. Printed from entirely new plates. O88 pages. 577 illustrations. 

Eight thousand copies used in the schools of Washington, D. C. 


School 


Germany. Greece. 


Historical Tales. 


France. Rome, 


America. England. 


By CHARLES MORRIS. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. Per volume, 75 cents. 


In each volume the author briefly but pointedly recites’ from twenty-five to thirty-two 
stirring events in the annals of the respective nations. The tales gathered within these 
charming volumes have at once the attractiveness of the novel and the merit of truth. 
“The Romance of Reality,” the sub-title of the work, admirably indicates its character, for 
within its pages may be found grouped the sum of those romantic and eventful incidents 
which form the pith of the history of the leading modern nations, and many of which have 
long been favorites in popular lore. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715—717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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LOGIC FOR EVER! 


Here is a story from the university town: — 

A philosophic Oxford professor—who shall be name- 
less—was walking by the Bodleian library one evening, 
when his attention was arrested by a man who was lean- 
ing out of oneof the windows, and shouting to him to 
ask someone to come and unlock the doors, and let him 
out, as he had been locked in by the caretaker. The 
philosopher stopped, gazed at him solemnly, and said, 
quoting from the rules of the library, “‘ ‘No man can be in 
the library after 4.30 p. m.’ You are a man; therefore 
you are not in the library.”” And having delivered this 
logical utterance, the learned professor calmly continued 
his perambulations, unmoved by the cries of the unlucky 


student above him. 


BRITISH PREMIERS. 


Care does not seem to shorten the lives of British pre- 
miers. Mr. Gladstone, by completing his eighty-seveath 
year, has broken the record of modern times, which has 
been held by Addington, Lord Sidmouth, who died at over 
eighty-six. Earl Russell died at eighty-six, the duke of 
Wellington at eighty-two, Lord Palmerston and Earl 
Grey at eighty-on®, Of the other prime ministers of 
Queen Victoria who are dead, the earl of Beaconsfield’s 
age was seventy-seven, the earl of Aberdeen’s seventy-six, 
the earl of Derby’s eighty, Viscount Melbourne’s sixty- 
nine, and Sir Robert Peel’s sixty-two. Mr. Gladstone and 
Sir Robert are the only two premiers who were not peers 
or did not accept a peerage from the queen.—New York 
Sun. 


RELATING TO MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 

A short time ago seventeen questions relating to the 
study of mental arithmetic were sent to school superin- 
tendents in the United States in places having a popula- 
tion of 2,000 and over. Below are given a few of these 
questions, with their answers: — 

Do you have a regular systematic drill in mental arith- 
metic in your school? Yes, eighty-five per cent.; no, fif- 
teen per cent. 

If a separate text-book is used, do you favor dropping it? 
Yes, six per cent.: no, ninety-four per cent. 


Do you think that mental arithmetic as a part of written 
arithmetic serves the purpose just as well as a separate 
text? Yes, thirty per cent.; no, seventy per cent, 

In answer to the quéstion, ‘‘What text-book has pleased 
you most?” Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic re- 
ceived the highest vote. 

It is interesting to note that the three books which are 
in use in about fifty per cent. of the schools were all pub- 
lished many years ago, while in the remaining schools 
thirty-five of the newer books are about equally dis- 
tributed. The result of the inquiries referred to leaves 
no doubt in the minds of educators as to the hold which 
mental arithmetic has on the public, and as to the advan- 
tage to be derived from its study. It would be better for 
the public school children of the land if more mental work 
were required in all the subjects which they study. Study 
without thought is little better than mental debauchery. 


NATIONAL DANCES. 


Is itithe custom foreach nation to have a “national 
danee’? This allusion to the polka being the national 
dance of Bohemia prompts my enemy. 

“The polka, which seems to be as old as the hills, was 
invented in 1830, and the inventor, who bears the eupho- 
nious name of Haniczka Szlezak, is still alive. Being 
asked to come out with something new for a certain vil- 
lage festivai, she hit upon the combination of quick short 
steps, Which procured for the novelty the name of pulku, 
and the pulku becoming popular in the district around, 
spread to Vienna, whence as the polka it found its way to 
Paris, and on to London. Net only did it go the round of 
the fashionable world, but it became so popular in Bo- 
hemia, the land of its origin, that it was adopted as the 
national dance, and in the guide-books is generaily de- 
scribed as being of considerable aniiquity, much to the 
disgust of the still active Haniczka.”’ A, Beh. 


— 
WHY ADOPTED? 


It is a fact, well known among teachers, that certain 
new text-books are often given them to use without any 
apparent good reason for their adoption; but, of course, 
there is always a good reason if it could be discovered. 

In the competition between rival agents, amusing situa- 
tions sometimes develop. In a neighboring staterecently, 


where there has been a good deal of effort to change geog- 
raphies, a few of these instances have come to light. 

In a certain city the vote was a tie on the adoption of 
geographies. Finally one agent, in a moment of des- 
peration, went to one of the most stubborn members on 
the side which opposed his book, and endeavored to find 
out the reason for his opposition. The member said, 
“Your book does not say that this city is noted for the 
manufacture of toothpicks, and I have a large establish- 
ment wholly devoted to that industry.”” The agent took 
the hint, and boarded the next train for the city where 
his publishing house is located. In due time he returned 
with a copy of his book, having a paragraph stating that 
—_— is noted for the manufacture of toothpicks. It is 
needless to say that the heart of the obstinate member 
was won and the book adopted. 

In another city a like situation developed itself. Here 
one of the men who opposed the adoption of a new book 
is a bicycle manufacturer. In the book which he favored 
there is a picture having an old high wheel used in the 
background as sort of a framework for the main picture. 
The rival agent took in the situation, and asked the manu- 
facturer if he wanted his boy to study such an antiquated 
book as that must be with the picture of the high bicycle 
in it. The man’s pride suddenly awakened, and his heart 
was won over to the opposition with the result that the 
book which he had opposed was adopted. 

In a third case, where the fight had waxed hot for sevy- 
eral days, the agent for the leading competitor of the 
most popular book went to the board and called attention 
to what he probably believed as true, namely, that the 
picture which is used in the book as the Assyrian or Cau- 
casian type of man is really the picture of the author of 
the book. He thought that the board would not approve 
of such advertising of one’s self, and, to be sure, they 
did not. The superintendent, however, wanted the book 
adopted. So he took the next train for the city, and 
visited the publishing house, where he stated his errand. 
The manager at once produced the photograph of the 
author, also one of his excellency the governor of the 
state. Only a glance was necessary to show that it is the 
picture of the governor and not of the author that is be- 
ing placed before the children. The superintendent re- 
turned to the board, and secured the adoption of the book 
containing the objectionable picture. 


Allen H. Knapp. 
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THE BANANA. 

Something over twenty years ago a 
New England skipper used to make sev- 
eral trips a year from Boston to the 
northern ports of Jamaica, and would re- 
turn to Cape Cod bay, his fleet schooner 
laden with bananas, for which he found 
ready and remunerative sale. Other ves- 
sels were added to the business, which 
grew and prospered, and soon became 
too important longer to depend upon the 
uncertain winds, and steamers replaced 
the schooners. Bananas were offered in 
quantities greater than our Yankee mari- 
ner, with his limited means, could handle, 
and a company was formed in 1877, with 
a capital of $200,000 and two steamers, and 
the business of systematically growing 
the banana for export to the United States 
commenced. From such small beginnings 
sprang the American company which now 
practically controls the fruit export trade 
ofJamaica. Its present capital is $500,000, 
and it has a surplus of $1,000,000, and em- 
ploys twelve steamers. It ships to the 
United States every year about 4,000,000 
bunches of bananas, besides upwards of 
6,000,000 cocoanuts, and quantities of 
pimento (allspice), coffee, cocoa, and early 
vegetables. It employs nearly 2,000 men. 
More than 600 mules are daily in harness 
engaged in drawing to ports of shipment 
its varied products. It owns and controls 
more than twenty. estates, comprising 
nearly 50,000 acres. Free schools are pro- 
vided for the children of its employees. 
It has brought great prosperity to a lan- 
guishing country and practically created 
an industry; and its president, the man 
whose foresight began all this great work 
and whose energy is now pushing it on- 
ward, is commonly know among the 
Jamaicans as the Banana King.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


NICKNAMES OF THE GENERALS. 

The nomenclature of the army was par- 
ticularly rich in descriptive titles, and a 
study of the men upon whom these names 
were bestowed will discover the fact that 
very few of them were ill-advised or 
misplaced. 

General Ulysses Simpson Grant was at 
first called “Old United States,’ from the 
initials of his name. After the little epi- 
sode at Fort Donelson, when he issued 
the edict which stamped him as equal to 


the emergency, his men enthusiastically 
declared that those initials stood for 
“Unconditional Surrender.” 

In fact, these initials caused him not a 
little perturbation of mind, and in the end 
he actually had to abandon his baptismal 
name to save the dignity of West Point, 
which unwittingly gave him a name that 
didn’t belong to him, but since it was 
“writ down” the red-tape complications 
involved in restoring his right name pre- 
sented formidable obstacles which he 
hesitated to tackle. Many of his men 
called him “Old Three Stars,” indicating 
his rank as lieutenant-general. 

Jeneral William T. Sherman was 
familiarly called ‘‘Uncle Billy” by his men, 
and also “Old Tecumseh.” 

General George B. McClellan, who was a 
prime favorite with his men, became en- 
deared to them as “Little Mac.” 

General George G. Meade wore glasses 
and speedily dubbed ‘‘Four-Eyed 
George,” from that and from the fact that 
he was keen and quick and very little es- 
caped his observation. The title was one 
of which he was proud, for he knew it was 
not designed to cut two ways. 

General Ambrose E. Burnside, who re- 
lieved McClellan as commander of the 
Army of the Potomac, was at first colonel 
of the First Rhode Island, but when he 
came to the dignity of general he was 
titled “Rhody.” Incidentally it may be 
stated that General Burnside also gave 
name to the particular cut of “burnsides” 
so much in vogue a few years since. 

General Joseph E. Hooker got the so- 
briquet “Fighting Joe,’’ which he hated 
heartily. 

The McCook family were well repre- 
sented in the war of the Rebellion, and 
the members were generally “bunched” as 
the “Fighting McCooks.” General Alex- 
ander McCook had as one of his staff offi- 
cers Adjutant-General Dan McCook, of 
Illinois. Other members of the family 
were Captain Edwin McCook, who be- 
longed to Logan’s regiment; Lieutenant 
Edward McCook, who was in the regular 
army; Major Anson G. McCook, of the 
Second Ohio; Captain Henry McCook of 
Illinois, and Sheldon McCook, lieutenant 


in the navy. They bore’ themselves 
bravely, and won the title, ‘Fighting 
McCooks.” 


yeneral John Pope was called “Saddle- 
bag John.’”’ When he first took command 
of the army of Virginia he found every- 
thing in confusion, which he set to work 


to straighten out. When asked where his 
headquartérs were he replied, “In the 
saddle.”’ 

General Winfield Hancock was known 
as “Hancock the Superb,” a name given 
him by General Meade after the magnifi- 
cent manner in which he repulsed Long- 
street at Gettysburg. 

General Andrew A. Humphreys, who 
was a distinguished engineer, was styled 
“Old Mathematics.” 

General John A. Logan had severaP 
titles. One was “Black Jack,” because 
of his tawney complexion and long black 
hair. He was also called “Old War 
Eagle,” and the “Black Eagle of Illinois.” 

General Philip Sheridan, whose stature 
was far from commensurate with his 
ability and brain, was greatly beloved by 
his men, and was called by them “Little 
Phil,” 

General Albert Sykes was 
among his men. 

yeneral Benjamin F. Butler, because of 
his peculiar drooping eyelids, was called 
“Old Cock-Eye.”’ 

General Judson C. Kilpatrick was 
known as “Kill,” an abbreviation of his 
last name. 

Dashing General George Custer, be- 
cause of his long yellow curls, was known 
as “Ringlets.” 

General yeorge H. Thomas’ was 
familiarly known among his men as 
“Pap Thomas.” After the battle of 
Chickamauga he was given, as a mark of 
distinguished honor, the title “Rock of 
Chickamauga.’’—Washington Star. 


VEGETABLE FREAKS. 


“Sykesy” 


We who live in the temperate zone are 
accustomed to Nature on her best be- 
havior. We see her orderly ways in the 
woods, where pines and oaks, poplars and 
maples, alders and willows, and other 
forest trees have roots that grow down 
into the ground and limbs that grow prop- 
erly up and out into the air. 

But, elsewhere, Nature has other moods 
and methods. In a tropical forest there 
is none of this air of dignity and good 
principle. The odd pranks, the wild ab- 
surdities, the vegetable freaks, which she 
is there guilty of, make a difference that 
is astonishing. 

Trees apparently grow upside down, 
and assume all sorts of eccentric shapes. 
Great dragging vines sprawl over every- 


THE IDEAL SCHOOL PENCIL. 


HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 


. 


T’S a new departure in pencils where you do not need a knife or any 
instrument to sharpen it, but by simply removing the wood by the 
finger-nails you obtain a point as long as desired. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 


Send for samples. 


377 and 


379 Broadway, New York. 


The busy, active brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, 
y, and sustain in activity all bodily functions. Used 
2430 years with best results by thousands of dili- 
*zxent brain workers for the prevention as 
MA well as cure of mental or nervous exhaustion. 
[t is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 


Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder from 
t the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ —- for- 
mulated by Prof. Percy. Descriptive pamphlet FREE. 


Prepared only by ify 56 West 25th St., New York. 
If not found at bd druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure —the beat remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mall. 50 cte 
Ninth Year begins Wednesday, 


years, with instruction in educational and medical gymnastics, with hospital clinics. 
Send for catalogue. BARONESS ROSE POSSE,\23 IRVINGTON ST., Boston 


— 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
School of (Deragogp. 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL.D., 
Chancellor. 


A department of the University co-ordinate 
with its other professional schools. 


Offers the fullest opportunities for the 
study of Pedagogy. 

Courses lead to the degrees of Doctor and 
Master of Pedagogy. 

Scholarship advantages. 

Year begins September 29. 


For citalogue address the Dean: 
EDWARD R. SHAW, Pu.D., 
University Bldg., Washington Square, 
New York City. 


thing, twisting and distorting the poor 
tired trees until they are crippled for life 
with what looks like rheumatism. The 
heavy rains and the hot sun make the 
plants grow rapidly, and there are fierce 
fights to see which shall win a little space 
in all that tangle. Such pushing, such 
climbing! 

Then there is the orchid, clinging 
fringelike, everywhere—frail and lovely. 
swinging back and forth in the soft air: 
but it has no conscience. It will not do a 
stroke of honest work, and is determined 
to live on some one else, in which it cer- 
tainly succeeds. 

And there too is the wild pineapple 
(called in the West Indies the “pine’”) 
which takes root in the rich mould lying 
on the upper sides of the largest branches 
of the mightiest and oldest of the trees. 
Where its diverging leaves start a cup is 
formed, which catches the rain and stores 
it up for the dry season. In this water 
little tree-frogs and small crabs live. 
and it is told that years ago one of the 
expeditions sent against the fierce ma- 
rooners in the mountains of Jamaica woul: 
have perished from thirst had it not been 
for the little “pines” and their tiny 
reservoirs.—St. Nicholas. 


THE END OF OLD MONEY. 

The end of these old bills that have 
served their purpose so faithfully has a 
certain amount of pathos. If one is fortu- 
nate enough to be present when a com- 
mittee of three officers of the treasury 
send them to their destruction, a curious, 
almost indescribable sensation will creep 
over one. This destruction takes place in 
a room in the treasury building. There is 
a small table in the centre of the room, 
and on this the bundled bills are piled in 
reckless confusion. Through two holes in 
the floor at the end of the table can be seen 
the large cylinders or macerators into 
which the bills are placed. They are 
about the size of locomotive boilers. A 
large funnel is inserted in one of the holes, 
and it connects with one of the macerators. 
The bills are then untied and thrown into 
the mouth of this funnel. When the last 
one is safely in, a mixture of lime and 
soda-ash is placed in the macerator, a 
cover is clamped over the ventricle, and 
each member of the committee fastens it 
with a separate lock. Steam is then 
turned on, and the cylinders are set in 
motion. When the bills have been thor- 
oughly macerated the pulp is drawn off 
and taken to a paper machine, where it is 
a into sheets of paper, and afterwards 
sold. 

Someone suggested the idea of using 
part of the pulp to make little fancy 
images. The idea was adopted, and 
dainty little knickknacks made of the pulp 
can be bought in the stores in Washington. 
The salesmen often induce the possible 
purchaser to buy by telling him that the 
image at one time represented a large sum 
of money. 

To pick up one of these images is to give 
rise to thought, for here embodied in a 
small compass, is that which was once part 
of the greatest power in the world.—Har- 
per’s Round Table. 


STATE FLOWERS. 

The public schools of some states have 
adopted a state flower. The golden-rod Is 
claimed by Nebraska, Oregon, and Ala- 
bama; Colorado has selected the wild col- 
umbine; Delaware, the peach blossom, 
Idaho, the white syringa, sometimes called 
the ‘‘bride’s flower’; New York and Iowa, 
the rose; Vermont, the clover; North 
Dakota, the wild rose; Maine, the pine 
cone and tassel; Minnesota, the moccasin 
flower; Montana, the bitter root; Utah, 
the lily; Oklahoma, the mistletoe; Rhode 
Island, the violet; and Wisconsin, in lieu 
of a flower, has chosen the maple tree. 


$100 REWARD, $100 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is catarrb. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. 
Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents, 
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Why 


“Holden System for Preserving 


HAS GAINED SUCH A GREAT REPUTATION IS 


a strict compliance with 


Because 


Every paid 


are subject to... 


the rules of this System 


Does preserve the Books ! 


Adding 50 per cent. to 100 per cent. to the life of the Text-Books. 


takes care for a year, both Inside 


and Outside, of about $1,000.00 worth of Text-Books which 


Daily Wear, Tear, and Destruction. 


Adopted by Philadelphia School Board, May 11, 187. 

Adopted by every free Text- Book City in Ohio! 

Adopted by SO per cent. of all Cities with over 5,0UO population in Pennsylvania ! 
Adopted by the City of New York School Board for all their School Libraries! 


Adopted by over 1,000 Free Text- Book School 


Boards all over the United States! 


If we can save School Boards, from Bangor (Me.) to Colorado City (Colo.) Hundreds of Dollars, 


can’t we do the same by you? 


ONE PRICE TO ALL SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Samples mailed free on request. 


C This system embraces transferring your books to new pupils ° 
=) in a clean condition, and making repairs instantly. © 
(®) 


e 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY, 


P. O. Box 643 B. 


SPRINGEFIELID, MASS., U.S. A. 


LANGUAGES 


Send for Circulars of our Summer Schools (Asbury Park, N. J., and Eureka Springs, Ark.). 


Send for Catalogue and Sample Pages of our Publications. 


BERLITZ & CO., : : 1122 Broadway, New York.| 


French 
Cerman 


A SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES (| a 


Will be held at WINTHROP, a select seaside resort six miles from BOSTON, Mass. — offering 
tunities for bathing, with all the advantages of the city. 

The school will be held for 12 weeks — June 21 to Sept. 11 (six weeks, from July 12 to Aug. 
ularly recommended). French will be taught by Mons. BETIS, who made with the GOUIN METHOD 
the well- known so nt on me children of the editor of the English Review of Reviews (26 columns, 
May, ’92, Jan., Mons. BETIS guarantees a full knowledge of French to those who will attend the 
12-wee ks course. French spoken at meals. 

Special Training Courses on the Gouin Method and on the Psychological Methods given to teachers of 
languages. For prospectus and particulars address the THE NORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


74 ‘Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


21, are partic- 


Zuchtmann’s Public Schoot Music Course. 


‘Facsimile charts 


sent 
on application, 
Every trial 
Every school \Ww ws 
board and 


meansan 
adoption, 
teacher should 
investigate this new course. 
tema 


UNLIKE ALL OTHER SYSTEMS AND VASTLY SUPERIOR. 


tional, graded breathing exercises for lung development; keeps 


Because :: ke ay ‘within the range of the child’s voice and develops it naturally; it 
is the voice-building system; it teaches proper vocalization, enunciation, and pronunciation, 


and makes Good Readers as well as singers; it does for the Primary what no other course 
attempts. Endorsed by all progressive educators and musicians, 


in Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Albany, Schenectady, Hartford, New London, Lowell, 


Used Holyoke, Marlboro, Clinton, Greenfield, Dalton, Maynard, and hun 
dreds of other places, with wonderful.success. 


SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOLS 


under the direction of Prof. Frederick Zuchtmann wil! be held at Cottage City, Mass., and 
Chicago, Il. All teachers of school music should study with this eminent educator and 


musician. 
For complete Faculty, excursion rates, ete., 


King=Richardson Publishing Co., Springfield, Mass. 


address 


Environment 


The South and West IS A GREAT FACTOR IN EDUCATION. 


Offer best inducements to ambitious teachers L 
ocated in the heart of Boston, the centre 
rhose desiring positions in this field, and wanting of Musical Culture and Refinement, the 


the aid ofa reiflable and well established Teachers’ 
Agency, will find it to thejr interest to write to N win | d 
PROPRIETOR CLAUDE J. BELL, e 1g an 
Southwes’ern Teachers’ Agency, (Firru YEAR,) Co NSERVATO RY 
Cumb. Pres. ie NASHVILLE, TENN. OF MUSIC 
(Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée.) 
The Leading Conservatory of America, 
offers unequalled advantages to students seeking 


‘Thorough Instruction in Music, Musical 
Composition and Elocution. 


G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 
SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 9. 


PROSPECTUS FREE. Address 
FRANK W HALE, General Mar., Franklin 8q.,, Boston 


ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 


Summer Term { At MONTEAG LE, TENN., in duly. 


At BOSTON, M ASS., in August. 
Special Classes jor Ministers and Teachers. 


SCHOOL OF 
EXPR ESSION Year opens October 6. Address for catalogues, 
5.8. CURRY, Ph.D., 458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Of French and Romance languages. Tenth 
four weeks ; begins July 14th. 
Maison francaise of Vermont 
Saxton’s River, Vt. 


session; 
Address : 
Academy, 


Send also for specimen copy of Expression, a Quarterly Rev iew devoted to Art, 
the Vocal Interpretation of Literature, etc., and list of books, ‘ Province of Expre 8- 
sion,’ Lessons in Vocal Expression,” ‘Imag rination and Dramatic Instinct,’ 
Classics for Vocal ” used le ading colleges and schools. . . . . 


Get the Best. 


. ESTABLISHED 1843, INCORPORATED 1895, 


Teachers and d Educators, Attention! 
FROST ck ADAMS CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Drawing Materials, Mathematical Instruments, and Artists’ Materials, 


Keep the largest and most complete stock of DRAWING PAPERS, DRAWING PENCILS, 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, COLORS, BRUSHES, Ete., for school use of any one in the 


country. 

Their MOIST WATER COLORS IN 
TUBES are more extensively used than any 
other make and are the best, The tubes are = 
the Largest and consequently the Cheap- E 
est. TRY THEM, = 
A specially made camel hair brush in tin | 


|MOIST COLOR 


ferrnie in wood handle, sizes 1 to 6, a*sorted 
These are just what you want for COLOR 
WORK IN SCHOOLS. 

The* HUBBARD” School Compass, made especially for Geometrical work in Grammar 
and High Schools, is the most practical and satisfactory instrument as well ae the cheapest on 
the market, 


This is a 48,-inch divi- 

der, made of brass and - ee 

steel, with a patent lead 

point holder the right size = 

to hold a 6-H Siberian lead, Price, $5 
37 CORNIITILIL, BOSTON, MASS. 

Illustrated Catalogue free Special Rates to Teachers and Schools. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
sess 


cents each. Once tried always used. 
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For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and _ vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and{body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 


of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Mrs. Winslow’s ‘‘Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 


a bottle. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST SCHOOL. 

The largest school in the world is one 
mainly supported by Baron Rothschild in 
one of the worst slums of London. There 
are in it 3,500 children, coming from the 
families of the poorest foreign Jews, and 
there are a hundred teachers. It is well 
known that this is Lord Rothchild’s pet 
institution, and were it not for his mu- 
nificent support, the school would be un- 
able to meet its vast expenditure. It is 
owing to his generosity that free break- 
fasts are given every morning to all chil- 
dren who wish to take them, no questions 
being asked. Again he presents every 
boy with a suit of clothes and a pair of 
boots, and every girl with a dress and a 
pair of boots in the month of April, near 
the Jewish passover. An idea of the pov- 
erty of the children may be had from the 
fact that not more than two per cent. de- 
cline to avail themselves of this charity. 
A second pair of boots is offered in the 
month of October to every child whose 
boots are not likely to last during the ap- 
proaching winter. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to state that few do not get them. A 
very popular feature in the school is the 
savings bank department, instituted by 
the president. In order to encourage 
habits of thrift, he allows an interest of 
ten per cent. per annum on all savings. 
The teachers are also permitted to avail 
themselves of the benefits of this bank. 
—Selected. 


LESSONS IN ORDER. 

Some years ago in a certain New Eng- 
land country school, the teacher, whose 
idea of order was largely deveioped, found 
to her astonishment one day after 4 
o'clock, that every desk in her schoolroom 
was in a condition of chaos. Her first 
idea was to put every desk in order, and 
then the first thing in the morning call 
attention to what she had done, and by 
appealing to the pride of her children pre- 
vent further disorder. Then, as her 
school was small, she concluded to see 
what she could do by setting the children 
a good example. She allowed her desk 
for several days to be almost as disorderly 


as the children’s, and then when, like 
housekeepers in the springtime, she 


showed by look and manner that she could 


endure the condition of things no longer, 
she incidentally remarked to one of the 
large girls that she must stay after schoo} 
and have a genuine spring cleaning. The 
large girl thought she would remain, too; 
then the other girls decided to ‘“‘stay and 
clean up.” They did, and by 5 o’clock 
that afternoon there wasn’t a schoolhouse 
in the county with desks quite so well “rid 
up” as those. By some sort of legerde- 
main the boys caught the fever, and after 
that so long as that teacher taught that 
school, not a book fell to the fioor because 


it and the others were not properly 
packed. Is it not barely possible that 
there is many a teacher's desk to-day 


which needs a thorough overhauling for 
the same good reason?—Colorado School 
Journal. 


SCHOOL CULTURE IN SCHOOLS. 


Teach the children to come in quietly, 
boys removing their hats. 

Not to pass in front of each other when 
possible to avoid it; to apologize when 
not. 

To preface every request, no matter how 
slight, with ‘Please,’ and to receive all 
favors with ‘“‘Thank you.” Don’t tolerate 
“Thanks” under any consideration. It 
has a crisp, curt sound. 

Not to push, jostle, nor crowd. 

To always use a low tone. 

To prefer others before themselves. 

To keep desks, floor, walls, and books in 
order. 

To make a careful toilet as to hair, nails, 
hands, face, neck, and ears before coming 
to school. 

To sit and stand erect. 

Not to throw. but carry things. 

Not to speak with anything 
mouth. 

To speak kindly to all and of all—par- 
ticularly of the absent. 

Not to “fuss” over little things, nor over 
anything. 

To look pleasant even under difficulties. 

These can be taught by example.—Ten- 
nessee School Journal. 


in the 


BETWEEN LESSONS. 


[A short exercise for little folks.] 
Between lessons it is well to let the lit- | 
tle ones stretch as much as possible, and | 


the following is a simple method while 
sitting: — 

1. Arms down at side; open and close 
hands eight times while counting eight. 

2. Arms out as far as possible directly 
in front, exercising fingers same as above, 

3. Arms out the other way; repeat 
same. 

4. Arms upward as far as possible; 
finish letting arms drop at eight. 

In like manner this may be repeated, 
counting backward from nine.—Gertrud: 
M. Doyle, in Tennessee School Journal, 


TEACHING POLITENESS. 


A mother noticed a remarkable change 
in the deportment of her six-year-old son. 
From being rough, noisy, and discourteous. 
he had suddenly become one of the gentlest 
and most considerate little feliows in the 
world. He was attending the kindergar- 
ten, and his mother naturally inferred that 
the change was somehow due to his 
teacher’s instruction. 

“Miss Smith teaches you to be polite?” 
she remarked, in a tone of interrogation. 

“No,” said the boy, “she never says a 
word about it.” 

The mother was puzzled, and all the 
more when further questioning brought 
only more emphatic denials that the 
teacher had ever given her pupils lessons 
in good breeding. 

“Well, then,” the mother asked, finally, 
“if Miss Smith doesn’t say anything, what 
does she do?” 

“She doesn’t do anything,” persisted the 


boy. ‘She just walks around, and we feel 
polite. We feel just as polite as—any- 
thing.” 


That was all he could tell about it, and 
his mother began to see through the mys- 
tery.—Educational News. 


To give you an opportunity of testing 
the great merit of Ely’s Cream Balm, the 
most reliable cure for catarrh and cold in 
the head, a generous 10-cent trial size can 
be had of your druggist, or we mail it for 
10 cents. Full size, 50 cents. 

Ely BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. City. 

It is the medicine above all others for 
ecatarrh, and is worth its weight in gold. 


| I can use Ely’s Cream Balm with safety, 


and it does all that is claimed for it.—B. 
W. Sperry, Hartford, Conn, 


ational Summer School, 


AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Thirteenth Annual Session. 


Address 


SUMMER 


July 7— August 18. 


Courses will be offered in all leading academic 
studies ; also in Law, Engineering, Bacteriology, 
and Histology. 


University of Michigan 


Circulars free to all applicants. 
SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager. 


SCHOOL. 


For full announcement apply to 
SECRETARY JAMES H, WADE 
m4, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY 


EF'or 1897. 


t, and 5 of the College Catalogue will be offered and given by a regular 
The number of lecture and laboratory periods for each course will be the same as in 
the college year, Consequently the school offers special opportunities to teachers for acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of general inorganic chemistry, or for the study of chemical analysis: t 
work up chemistry in advance, or to pass off a condition; and to students who desire to present chemistry 
The chemical laboratory occupies the whole of a college building, and is well 
equipped with modern apparatus for all kinds of chemical work. tl 


Five courses: Chemistry 1, 2, 5, 


college inatructor, 


for admission to college. 


session six weeks. For further information apply to 


eow 


to college students, to 


The school will open July 7th, and be in 


FRANK W. DURKEE, Turts CoLLEeGr, MAgss, 


THREE WEEKS, 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. 


A SYSTEMATIC 
PRESENTATION OF 


A SCHOOL DEVOTED WHOLLY TO PROFESSIONAL WORK. 
For descriptive circulars address WILBUR 8. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Station O, Chicago, Il. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD The Oldest and the Broadest 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 
TWENTIETH ANVUAL SESSION. 
Beginning July 12, 1897. 


Three Weeks, 
Four Weeks. 


The Largest and the Best. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS, 
OF ORATORY. 
Is ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS. 


Full courses in Drawing, Form Study and Color 


ew Laboratory for Chemistry and 1 hysics. A new 
New Plan of Management for Cate 
re attendance last your was over 700 from 40 states and « unt : ; 
SCLIOOL tor inthe Unites ite auntries, making this by far the LARGEST SU 
tdvantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, elub and combination 
W. A. MOWRY, President Hyde Park, Mass. 4. W. EDSON Worcester, Ma 
ar, aS 


seginning July 5, 1897. 


Cook County Normal Summer School, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Thirteen Departments.— Model School for Observation Free. 


The Theory of Concentration of We regular Faculty of the 


Fourand Five Weeks. 


WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager. 


SCHOOL. 


2S Tastractors. 
Faculty of Emerson College of Oratory. 
24 Emstructors. 


Summer Schools and Lectures, 7 


RQ 
= 
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SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 
Pres. W. Hervey, Teachers’ College, N. Y. 
Dean assisted by staff of ten teaches courses 
in General Pedagogy, Psychology 
and Child Study, Theory and Meth- 
ods of the Kindergarten, Primary 
Teaching, Geography, History, 
Reading, English Literature, Na- 
ture Study, Physical Training, ete. 


Schools of Languages, Literatures, 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences, So- 
cial Sciences, Music, Expression,Fine 
Arts, Physical Education, ete. 

Over one hundred courses by seventy 
instructors from Yale, Johns Hopkins, 


and continuing from Four to Six Weeks. 


University of Chicago, ete. r 


rates for 1897, 
Good board at low rates. 


W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, 


Chautauqua Offers a Delightful Life to the Summer Student. 

Beautiful scenery, perfect sanitation, congenial society, varied interests. Special railway 
From New York and return (good 30 days) $10.00; Chicago $14.00. 

Tuition fees very reasonable. 


Box 36. 


Opening Saturday July 3rd, 


GENERAL PROGRAM 
of lecture courses by prominent special- 
ists such as, Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Prof, W.L. 
Bryan, Pres. W. L. Hervey, Prof. Graham 
‘Taylor, Prof. J. H. Worman, Prof. Charles R. 
Henderson and many others, 
SINGLE LECTURES & ADDRESSES 
by Bishop C. C. McCabe, Miss Francis E. 
Williard, Mr. Jacob A. Riis, Mrs. Maud Ball 
ington Booth, Bishop J. H. Vincent, Com- 
manders Frederick and Eva Booth-Tucker, 
Dr. J. M. Buckley and many others. 
READINGS & ENTERTAINMENTS 
by Mr. George W. Cable, Prof. A. H. Mer- 
rill, Miss K. E. Oliver and Mr. S. H. Clark. 
CONCERTS by grand chorus, orchestra, 
soloists and quartets under direction of 
Dr. H. R. Palmer. 


Send for catalogue to.... 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK. 


Correspondenes- Stud 


courses in 
Languages, H 


Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers 

instruction by correspondence in many of its departments, including 

Philosophy, 
i 


Pedagogy, Literature, Mathematics, 
story, Sociology, ete. 


correspondence, but credit will be given for courses 


when completed by examinaticn at the University, and thus the time of residence required for a degree 


may be shortened. 
to THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division C), 


Work may be commenced at any time. 


] Special circulars will be sent on application 
The Correspondence-Study Dept., CHICAGO. 


To Teachers ** DRAUGHON’S PRACTICAL RBoox- 
KEEPING ILLUSTRATED,” for 

and others HOME STUDY and foru seinliterary 
® schools and business colleges. 

Successfully used in general class work by teachers 
who HAVE NOT had tine advantage of a business 
education. Will not require much ot the teacher’s 
time. Nothing likeit issued. Price in reach ofall, 


OVER Orders 
400 /\ 


7 
K 


FROM 


COLLEGES 


Special rates to Schools and Teachers, 


IN 
30 Days. 


ools Sample 
copies sent for examination. Write for prices and 
circulars showing some of its Special Advantages 
lilustrations, etc. (Mention this paper), Address 


DRAUGHON’S Practical Business College. 


Nashville, Tenn., or Texarkana, Texas. 
“Pror. Dravcuon—I learned bookkeeping at 
home from your book, while holding a position as 
night telegraph operator,”” C. E. LEFrINGWEL! 
Bookkeeper for Gerber & Ficks, ; 
Wholesale Grocers, S, Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 


(an Aid Their Students by Having Them Read 
HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students of 


Electricity. Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics. 


Mining. Architectural Drawing. Architecture 

Plumbing. Steam Engineering. Heating. 

Ventilation.Civil Engineering. Prospecting. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address, 


HOME STUDY, box 13 Scranton, Pa. 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time-to soliciting orders for our edu 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 
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Superintendents of schools, and by eminent authors and 
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Webster’s International Dictionary 


A Dictionary of English, Geography, Biography, Fiction, Etc. 


A complete and thorough revision of the well known Unabridged, the purpose of which has been not display 
nor the provision of material for boastful and showy advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly, thorough perfecting of a 
work which in all the stages of its growth has obtained in an equal degree the favor and confidence of scholars and of the general public. 

The International has been warmly commended by members of the United States Supreme Court, by all the State Supreme Courts, by State 
: : It is recognized as the standard authority by the 


educators, almost without number. 


U.S. Government Printing Office and is the standard to which nearly all schoolbooks adhere. 


THE BEST FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, 


Specimen Pages, etc. 


sent on application. 


beginning a paragraph. 
db 


BECAUSE tthe pronunciation is indicated by the ordina 


marked letters used in the schoolbooks. 


SSS 


National Educational Association, says: 
and just enough of it. 
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BECAUSE words are given their correct alphabetical places, each one 


BECAUSE excellence of quality rather than superfluity of quantity characterizes its every department. 


HON. CHARLES R. SKINNER, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, of New York, and President of 
The ‘“International’’ is easily king among books, and royally gives his subjects for the asking just the information they need, 
We would be a better educated and a more intelligent people if a copy of this great work could be placed in every home and school library in the land. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
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orld.” 


Subscription, $2.50 a year. 


Publisher, 


ELEMENTARY LATIN BOOK, 
Accompanied by a DRILL MANUAL FOR LATIN COMPOSITION. 


By FRANZ H. KIRMAYER, Ph.D., and FRANK E. GURNEY, 
BRIDGEWATER STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


These books are in use in the Bridgewater Normal{in both Latin and English. The atithors have de- 
School, and are already being introduced in some of | parted so thoroughly from the conventional method 
the schools of the country. of developing facility in the use of Latin that one 

The “Journal of Education” of October 8, ’96, gives | needs to see the books to appreciate how skillfully 
this review of the work: “These authors are emi-| the work has been done.” 
nently successful in securing remarkable results in Price, 95 ets. ; 10 per cent. off for introduction. 
an unprecedentedly short time. Every lesson is given Address FRANK E. GURNEY, Bridgewater, Mass. 


hotoaraphs Schoolvoom Decoration, 


All sizes. 4000 subjects in Art, Architecture, Painting, and 
Sculpture. Much cheaper in price than imported photographs. 
Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 


Washington Bt, Pierce & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

ce SUMMER SESSION AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD, Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


. $1.25, 
Cloth- Bound, Neat Stamp on Side and Back. 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 6000006 


If you cut out this advertisement and send it with $1.00, one part will be sent. 
The two parts, for $1.75. 


3 & 5 West Eighteenth Street, 
New York City. 3 and 5 West {8th St., New York City. 


A Current History of Our Own Time. 


Round 
PART I.—November 11, 1896, to February 18, 1897. 


1897, to June 3, 1897. 
each, 
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Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 
Special Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schooks. Voice Culture a Specialty. 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. Boypen, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAP'N, Principal. 


YTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FirchrureG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


6S it 99 ‘‘How to Disinfect,’’ 
an illustrated book giving 
ani as | practical instruction for dis 
infection in everyday life 
Book and during cases of infec- 
tious illness, sent tree 
Every one having the 
Fr e care of a house or an in- 
= . stitution should have it. 
The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City, 


Our catalogue S 1s sent free for 
theasking. It lists books pertain- 
ing to all the sciences. A copy 
should be had for ready reference 


S tifi 
Books by those desiring electrical, med- 
ical, engineering, scientific, min- 


ing, and technical books, which we sell to every 
body at wholesale prices. 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. Chicago. 
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7 At the End of Your Journey yi will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


¢ The GRAND UNION HOTEL a 
Fourth Ave. and w Fea 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE ORA. POSTPA| 
e100 
BODKLET FREES 


- Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
+ Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


send for new Catalogue. 


4 Central for shopping and theatres. é 


ory LipRARY Box 1202 New YORK. 


Ws 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 East 14th St., 
New York. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mentioy, this journal, 


Lafayette 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy and Science, 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chem- 
istry. Annual Commencement June 23rd. Fall 
term begins September 16th. 

For Catalogues address The Registrar. 


ite D Penmanship, 
H ORTH A Bookkeeping 

and Spanish TAUGHT BY MAIL and 

Personally. Good positions scenred all upiie 
when competent. Allthese branches TAUGHT BY 
MAIL. ‘irst lesson_in_ Shorthand FREE, 
Write W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, 
OOD LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Somerset Street. 
WOMAN with experience as 4 teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 


waz COBRBESPONDING WITH ADVERTISER? 
please mention this Journal. 


BECAUSE the etymologies are full, and the different meanings are 


given in the order of their development. 


ry diacritically | BECAUSE the definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and each is 


contained in a separate paragraph. 


Special 
Prices to 
Teachers 
and to Schools 


for Quantities. 


Publishers. 
ONIVERSITY 


$Any Information. 


PUBLISHING: 


East 10th St., 
MPANY New Yorke 


N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


(For use in schools 
and self-study.) 


Cortina Method 


Spanish, In 20 Lessons. 
French, Cloth: 
English, Each, $1.50. 


French, specimen copies of Books I. and II, (8 
lessons), 30 cents. Other text and imported SPAN- 
ISH BOOKS. Send 5 cts. for ConrINA LIBRARY.” 

CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES: R. D. 
CORTINA, Prin, Originator of the adaptation of the 
Phonograph to the teaching of languages, 44 W. 34th 
St., New York. 


Home=-Reading Books. 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., 
U. 8 


. S. Commissioner of Education. 


HIS comprehensive series of books will present upon 
asymmetrical plan the best available literature in 
the various fields of human learning, selected with 

a view to the needs of students of all grades in supple 
menting their school studies and for home reading, 
they will cover the following departments of knowl- 
edge, and represent the best phases of modern thought. 


NATURAL HISTORY, including Geog- 
raphy and Travel; PHYSICS and CHEM- 
ISTRY; HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
ETHNOLOGY, including Ethics and 
Morals; LITERATURE and ART. ... 

It is believed that this project will fully solve the long 
standing problem as to what kind of reading shall be 
furnished to the young, and what will most benetit them 
intellectually as well as morally 

The following volumes are now ready: 

The Story of the Birds, By JAMES NEWTON BAS 
KETT. 65 cts. net. 

The Plant World. By FRANK VINCENT. 60 cts. net. 
The Story of Oliver Twist. Edited by ELLA B. Kink 
VOLUMES IN PRESS 
In Brook and Bayou. By CLARA KERN BAYLISS. 
Curious Homes and Their Tenants. Ly JAMES 

CARTER BEARD. 
Crusoe’s Island. By F. A. Onen. 
Uncle Sam’s Secrets, By P. AUSTIN. 
Natural History Readers. jvols. ly J. TRORGER, 
The Hall of Shells. By Mrs. A. 8. HARD) 
Others in Preparation.) 

rhese books will be found especially desirable for 
school use, and help to interest pupils in their class-room 
studies. 

Ask for subscription plan for securing early copies of 
this valuable series. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago 


Wanted for positions in 

Mid. and W, States, %us4 
AG ual fees, Equitable Teach 
ers’ Bureau, Denver, Colo 
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STUDY YOUR PUPILS. 

I once heard a minister say that boys 
do not tease cats and dogs because they 
are cruel, but because they love excite- 
ment. I thought over the good man’s re- 
mark, and thought that we as teachers 
would have less trouble in governing our 
schools if we furnished the children more 
healthful excitement. I have no doubt 
that many a bright, active child has been 
driven into mischief to escape the tedium 
caused by a prosy teacher and a hum- 
drum school. Children, like sailors, pre- 
fer a storm to a dead calm, but if the 
teacher would have perfect control of the 
Ship, let her be the one to stir up the 
waters, and not some restless pupil. 

Hence the following conversation be- 
tween one of my pupils and her mother:— 

“Mamma, I want a paper wad to take 
to school this afternoon.’”” The mother 
with surprise and consternation, thinking 
of the schoolhouse of her childhood with 
its ceiling adornment of paper wads, said, 
“What are you going todo with it?” 
The child with most bewitching innocence 
replied, “Throw it at the teacher.” ‘Does 
the teacher know?” ‘Oh, yes, she said we 
might.” 

The paper ball was made and taken to 
school, the mother feeling sure it was all 
right if the teacher had asked for it. The 
balls were brought and put under the 
desk to wait the time for general exercise, 
thus furnishing a lesson in self-control. 
Then they were brought out, and we had a 
mime game of snowball, lasting about five 
minutes, when the balls were gathered up 
and put into the stove. 

When the children were marching this 
afternoon, I looked up just in time to see 
Johnnie, with the merriest twinkle in his 
black eyes, reach out his hands and seize 
the ends of the unfastened belt dangling 
from the blouse of the boy in front of him, 
It was a strong temptation of any fun- 
loving boy to play horse. He quickly 
checked the movement, however, as he 
saw me watching him, and for a moment 
looked as if caught in some mischief; but 
the smile which accompanied the shake 
of my head said, “Yes, it would be a funny 
thing to do, but not just right in the 
schoolroom,.” The sturdy little frame 
straightened, and the answering smile 
said as plainly as words, “All right, I 
won't do it, then, but I am glad you saw 


if When a 


/// boat goes 
over Niag- 
ara Falls, 

it is lost 
long before it 
reaches the 


edge of the 
The danger begins 


falls. 
jin the river far above. 

When disease begitis to 

sweep any one along on 

its current, the danger has 
already begun. 

If you are losing healthy 
flesh and getting below 
your best condition it is 

Ltime to get back again 
/| 4without delay. The best 

[ strength-buitder for 
| who are ‘‘running-down”’ 
is Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 
It enabies the digestive and assimilative 
forces to make fresh, red healthy blood 
which rapidly creates new tissue; no 
flabby fat but solid, muscular flesh, nerve 
torce, and vital energy. 

‘'IT was a complete wreck ; appetite gone, nerv- 
ous system impaired; could not sleep, and was so 
weak that I could not stand on my feet ten min- 
utes,” writes Miss Ella Bartley, of No. 213% 
South Grant Avenue, Columbus, Ohio: ‘I only 
weighed 95% pounds when I commenced taking 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. After I 
had taken a half bottle I began to improve; I 
could sleep soundly the whole night, and would 
awaken with an appetite for breakfast, which 
was a rare thing as I never had for two years 
back eaten a hearty breakfast. I now have an 
excellent appetite, and my friends say they never 
saw me looking better or in better spirits since 
they knew me. I tell them it is all due to Dr. 
Pierce's ‘Discovery,’ and I am so thankful and 
grateful that I never tire of praising his medi- 
cine every opportunity I get. I had about given 
up in despair, and nobody knows what those 
words imply, but those who have suffered—like 
I did for two long years. I was convinced that 
your medicine would help me, and I am here in 
person, a living testimonial of its merits.”’ 

For constipation, Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets are a simple yet sure remedy, mild 
but thorough in their effect, and a perma- 
nent cure. No ordinary Pills are so perfect 
and scientific. By all druggists, 


and appreciated the fun and the tempta- 
tion.”” How delighful it always is to feel 


yourself understood without need of words 


and explanations! If we could always 
jook upon the little outbursts of mischief 
from the child’s standpoint, we might 
oftener give him this pleasure. We are 
trying to make our work in numbers this 
years more real and practical than ever 
before. I have felt that sometimes our 
scholars do not do their best because 
our way of treating the subject makes them 
think that they know nothing avout it. I 
asked Carl one day to go to the board and 
make five rings. He went, and evidently 
liked the work, for he did not stop until he 
had made a dozen rings or more. I then 
held out a bag of peanuts and told him he 
could have five of them if he could count 
out just five; but he drew back, saying he 
did not like peanuts. SoTI let him take his 
seat. The next morning he was early at 
school, and I showed him a box of marbles, 
and when I saw his eyes sparkle I told him 
he might have five of them. He quickly 
picked out just five, and has known five 
ever since. He liked marbles.—S. W. 5., 
in Ohio Educational Monthly. 
HINTS. 

Employment, that is not irksome, is one 
of the first requisites of easy discipline. 
It is the idle who are troublesome, in 


school and in society; and the wise 
teacher will prevent rather than cure 
wrong. It is less expensive, and saves 


wear and tear. 

Order which has to be advertised, 
-atered to, preached about, sacrificed for 
very much is spurious. The genuine 
“Simon-pure” article is unobtrusive, natu- 
ral, and has nothing of the tyrant in its 
sway. It makes few laws and fewer law- 
breakers. Beware the order which is only 
part of a huge “crushing” machine. 

Distrust and deceit go hand in hand. 
The presence of one presupposes that of 
the other. The judicious teacher avoids 
both, but cultivates their opposites in her- 
self and her pupils. 

The discipline whose effect is most en- 
nobling and most salutary, which uses the 
least friction in attaining the best results, 
is the ideal discipline for school, home, so- 
ciety, and nation. 

You can create the sentiment which will 
secure perfect self-discipline in your 
school—but you can only create it by liv- 
ing up to a high ideal yourself. You will 
hardly expect to push a school to a higher 


plane than your own-—though you niay lift 
it to one much higher than it occupies, and 
your quiet, voiceless example will do in- 
finitely more in this work than volumes 
of sermons or lectures on the subject. 
Your weakness will be rendered visible 
by the conduct of your school, which in 
a large measure merely reflects you. Your 
strength will show in the same way. 
Firmness does not mean obstinacy, any 
more than kindness is a synonym for 
weakness, although too often these are 
mistaken for each other. Be as ready ty 
retreat from a false or mistaken position 
as you are to maintain a right one. 
Threats are as unbecoming to your dig- 
nity as they are unsuited to your charac- 
ter and position as teacher. They are not 
only unnecessary, but absolutely detri- 
mental, and are resorted to only by weak, 
cowardly, or powerless teachers. Punish 
when you must—but don’t threaten. 
Discipline is not ‘‘all there is of teach- 
ing’’—but it is a large subject, and cannot 
be learned on paper. The theory that fits 
one case may miss the next dozen, or hun- 
dred. Study the art of easy discipline, 
and you will see that it largely depends on 
your own perfect self-control.—The New 
Education. 


HOW TO READ. 

Read topically, read about a period, read 
about a certain nation. Have a system, 
but don’t spend so much time on the sys- 
tem as not to read at all. As to “what to 
read,”’ read relatively little fiction, no 
matter how good. Read what interests 


you. Read in connection with your busi- 
ness. Be sure to read at least one great 


and good book each year. Have books, 
but do not buy a whole library at once, 
Buy the books you want. Let your li- 
brary grow up around you. No one can 
afford not to buy books. When a man 
gets where he wants no more books, he is 
dead, and only waits burying. The en- 
velope system of securing and classifying 
the results of one’s reading is to be com- 
mended. Haveaseries of envelopes. Put 
the topic on the outside. Put a blank piece 
of paper in each. On this put references 
to any work you may have read on the 
subject. Also put newspaper cuttings in 
the same envelopes. By this means one’s 
information on any subject can be massed 
very quickly.—Selected. 
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this wise: 


‘Meantime the colleges, whilst they provide us with libraries, furnish no professor of books; and, I 


think, no chair is so much wanted.” 


It is doubtful if any phrase could so happily describe at once the function and the achievement of Mr- 
He himself is essentially a “ professor of books,” although the charm 
of his work has tended to make us forget his wide and varied learning. And knowing not only books, but 
living writers and critics as well, Mr. Warner has gathered around him as advisers and aids other * pro_ 


Warner in his new and great work. 


TN glancing through one of the early volumes of Charles Dudley Warner’s “ Library of the World’s Best 
i} Literature,” we met, in the Emerson section, an extract from one of the sage’s fine pages that ran in 


“A PROFESSOR OF BOOKS” 


Never, it seems to us, was so much talent, such an array of eminent names pressed into service for the 
production of such compact and pregnant exposition and criticism. 
It would be a great mistake, however, to believe that the new Library which Mr. Warner and his asso- 


ciates have prepared, has to do with nothing but the “ classics.” 


Here, for instance, is Dumas the elder. 


Who is there that has not fallena victim to the stirring romances of ‘“ ‘I'he Three Musketeers” and their 


fessors of books,” not men of the Dryasdust school, but those who possess 


the same salient charm and graphic power as himself. 

The result of this remarkable literary movement has been to provide the 
great reading public, the busy public of ever seant leisure, with just what 
Emerson declared more than half a century ago we so much needed, namely, 


a guide to the best reading. 


Emerson indeed likens a library of miscellaneous books to a lottery wherein 
there are a hundred blanks to one prize, and finally exclaims that ‘some 
charitable soul, after losing a great deal of time among the false books and 
alighting upon a few true ones, which made him happy and wise, would do 
arightactin naming those which have been bridges or ships to carry him 
safely over dark morasses and barren oceans into the heart of sacred cities, 


into palaces and temples.” 


This is precisely what Mr. Warner’s new library does in the fine, critical 
articles which pretace the master-works of the greatest writers. 
In the case of Emerson himself, the 
general voice has proclaimed his two volumes of ‘ Essays” a requisite for 
But if we have the wish to go further and know more of the 
work of our greatest man of letters, what volume shall we select ? There are 
Looking into Mr. Warner’s Library, we 
find that Dr. Richard Garnett of the British Museum, a life-long student and 
biographer of Emerson, has written a critique that gives us exactly what we 


Think what is here accomplished, 
every library. 


ten or eleven others to choose from, 


wish to know. 


Again, take the case of the man who occupies in German life the same 


place as the Sage of Concord in American life. 
comprise seventy compact volumes, 


** succeeded in getting through thirty-five,” 


All told, Goethe’s writings 
Emerson himself, in one of those de- 
lightful letters he wrote to Carlyle, tells how, after years of effort, he has 
and despairs of the other half! 


extensive kin? Many of us, when we have once got into their companionship, hardly know where to stop. 
But we do not want to be misled into reading an immense number of worthless and mediocre stories that 
Dumas, in the burst of his fame, was led to palm off as his own, though they were in reality the work of 
others, There never was a more delightful ‘professor of books” than Andrew Lang, and we doubt if 


AES 


But who, even among those who call themselves well read, have despatched 


thirty-five volumes of the great German, or even a half or a third of thirty-five ? 
like to remain without at least a general and historical 
furthermore, if we go beyond * Faust” or ** Wilhelm Meister,” we are 


Nevertheless, we do not 
view of Goethe’s tremendous activity, and, 


the most of us —lost ina sea of 


conjecture as to which of the remaining sixty-eight volumes we shall attack, 


How happily has Mr. Warner here come to our relief! He has chosen, to prepare the ¢ 
the library, no less a scholar than Professor Edward Dowden of Dublin, the President of the ¢ 
of England, The assignment was most fitting, as no Englishman since 
pertains to the great German, none knows better of his strength and power 


and his weaknesses, 


ioethe section for 
ioethe Society 
Carlyle is so well versed in all that 
» hone better his shortcomings 


Here we have distille . his eritici i 
ive the distilled essence of his ¢ riticism, together with Professor Dowden’s 


choice of what is of paramount and lasting value in the legacy Goethe has left to us. 


Professor Evans of Munich, performs for usa like service with Schiller, 


Egan does the same with Calderon. 
Santayana with Cervantes, 


. Professor Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard with Dante. 
The historian Lecky with Gibbon. Charlton T, Lewis with Bacon, 


Professor Maurice Francis 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 


with a beauty and a clearness of outline. 


there is anyone living who could tell us so much as he has told us in the 
Library of what is interesting, and what we wish to know of Dumas. 

We cross from the field of romance over into that of poetry, and the first 
name we chance upon is that of Wordsworth, one of the greatest poets who 
ever lived — no one questions that. And yet what great poet ever left so much 
fine wheat mixed with so much chaff? Dr. RK. H. Hutton, the editor of the 
London Spectator, and one of the sanest and most appreciative of living 
critics, has chosen for this Library the best of Wordsworth’s poetry, and has 
planned such further journeys through the poet’s writings as the reader may 
wish to take, 

And so we might goon. But we think we have made clear to the reader 
that which struck us so forcibly when we looked into the Emerson section, 
namely, how finely Mr. Warner has, in his Library, succeeded in satisfying 
the great want which Emerson there so well voiced — that of a ‘“ professor of 
books.”” Exactly as the professor of chemistry, or physics, or astronomy, OTF 
biology gives the student a view of the whole field of his science, the summary 
of its achievements, its great names and its great works, 30 Mr. Warner and 
his associates have given us the distillation not merely of the whole world’s 
literature, in itself a colossal attempt, but, in addition, 1ts history, biogra- 
phy, and criticism as well. It is only when we grasp its full import 
that we realize the truly vast and monumental character of the Library. It 
must assuredly rank as one of the most notable achievements of the 
century. 

Regarding this great work, we have had so many letters from our subscrib- 
ers asking us if it is still possible to obtain sets from the choice first edition 
that we have again made arrangements with the publishers to reserve, exclus- 
sively for our subscribers, fifty sets of those that now remain. 

It is needless to urge the desirability of the first edition. Printed from the 
new, fresh, and unworn plates, both the text and the engravings stand out 
Despite the fact that it is the custom of publishers to charge & 


much higher price for their first editions, in order to place the Library ina number of the best homes of 
the nation, the publishers ot Mr. Warner’s Library have actually reduced the price; so that just now 


it is obtainable for about one-half the regular subscription price, with the additional 
@asy monthly payments. 


privilege of 


The publishers inform us that our reservation, together with those which have been made by othe! 
leading magazines, entirely exhausts the first edition, and that no more can possibly be obtained; so that 
those who wish to take advantage of this fine opportunity should write at once, requesting full particu- 
lars. Care should be taken in sending to Harper’s Weekly Club of 91 Fifth Avenue, New York, through 
which the Library is at present being distributed, to mention that you area subscriber to the Journal 


of Education, 80 that there will be no misunderstanding. 
Professor | positively the last reservation we shall be able to make from the first and perfect edition of this 
and so on, 


superb work, 


Our readers should understand that this is 
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Just Published 


The Most Beautiful Ever Printed 


THE FIRCH PRI 


With Colored Pictures 


By ADELAIDE V. FINCH, Principal of the Normal Training School, Lewiston, Me., formerly of the Minneapolis Public Schools. 


Sq. 12mo. 


Boards. 


Recommended, on the day after its publication, by 
the Text-Book Committee of the Boston School Board, 


for use as a text-book. 
Recommended, during the 


first week of its publication, 


by the Text-Book Committee of the Cambridge School 
Board, for use as a text-book. 


90 pages. 


Fully Illustrated. 380 cents. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, 


City HALL, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MAss., May 18, 1897. § 


My Dear Miss Fincu: Your primer is the most beautiful school 
book I have ever seen, and its beauty is not the best part of tt. 

It is said that there is no royal road to learning; but it is now 
true that there is a delightsome way for children to learn to read. 


Very truly yours, 


FRANCIS COGSWELL, 


The text-book committees of Lowell, Worcester, and Lewiston have also recommended its use. 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


ATLANTA. 


GOOD ENGLISH. 


There is no book so valuable, where one 
is in want of ideas, as a good dictionary; 
there is no guide so serviceable and on 
which one may rely with absolute cer- 
tainty in all cases of doubt as an authorita- 
tive lexicon. We have before us the Funk 
& Wagnalls Standard dictionary, which | 
bears unimpeachable evidence of excep- 
tional care and deep research as well as of 
great liberality in every one of its numer- 
ous departments. 

From continued use of this book we are 
satisfied that its definitions reflect a high 
degree of scholarship and accuracy, ac- 
companied by a brilliancy of expression 
seldom if ever met with in similar works. 
The Standard is, however, entitled to more 
than the praise of clearness and accuracy, 
for in its department of quotations illus- 
trative of the meanings of words we find it 
prolific in new helps and in ideas of more 
than ordinary value. 


GROWTH OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


The growth of the English language is 
remarkable and is perhaps the most rapid 
of any. Certainly it is the most prolific. 
In his preface to Webster’s Unabridged 
dictionary, written in 1864, Noah Porter 
claims 114,000 words for the vocabulary of 
this book. Successive editions of the so- 
called Webster dictionaries have increased 
this number to 125,000 words, but it was 
left to the editors of the Standard diction- 
ary, published thirty years later, to more 
than double this total. The publishers 
tell us that within its 2,338 pages it records 
nearly 302,000 words. 

NEW FEATURES OF THE STANDARD. 

While no expense was spared to make 
the Standard dictionary the most complete 
dictionary, that ever came from the press, 
the publishers have added greatly to its 
utility and instructiveness by recently in- 
corporating several new and valuable 
features, thus making it a dictionary, 
cyclopedia, and an atlas of the world com- 
bined. These features are now incor- 
porated in the subscription edition only, 
Which is known as the Funk & Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary, Cyclopedia, and 
\tlas of the World. 


Books for Teachers 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


By Epwin A. GRoOsVENOR. With an Introduction by General Lew Wallace, and 250 
Illustrations of important places, rulers, and noted people of Ancient Constantinople. 
2 volumes. _ Royal 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $10.00; half morocco, $14.00. 


Modern German Literature 


Modern French Literature 
By BEN). W. WELLS, Ph.D., 16mo. Cloth- 
$1.50, each. 
The Man Without a Country 
By EDWARD Evererr HALE. School Edition. 
Illustrated, Paper covers. Square 12mo, 30 c. 
The Right Honorable William E. 
Gladstone 
A Study from Life. By Hrxry W. Lucy, 
12mo. Cloth. Portrait. $1.25. 
Life of Prince Bismarck 


By CHARLES LOWE, A.M., author of * Alexander 
Ill. of Russia.’ 12mo0. Cloth. Portrait. $1.25- 


Talks With My Boys 


By WiLLIaAM A. Mowry. Revised Edition, 
16mo,. $1.00. 


The Aim of Life 
Plain Talks to Young Men and Women. By 
Rev. Puitir Srarrorp Moxom., limo. 
Cloth. $1.00. 


Our new Descriptive and Lducational C 


BROTHERS, 


ROBERTS 


PUBLI 


BOSTON, - 


By KE. A. ABBOTT. 


How to Parse 


An Attempt to Apply the Principles of 
scholarship to English Grammar. With 
Appendices in Analysis, Spelling, and Punct- 
uajzion. 16mo, Cloth. $1.00. 


How to Write Clearly 


Rules on English Composition.  16mo. 
Cloth. 60 cts. 


How to Tell the Parts of Speech 


English Language in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 16mo. Cloth. 75 cts. 
By E. A. ABBOTT and J. R. SEELEY. 


English Lessons 


For English People. By the Rev. Epwin 
Anporr, M.A., Head Master of the City of 
London School, and J. R. SkELEY, M.A., 
Professor of Modern History in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Part I., Vocabulary. 
Part If., Diction. Part III., Meter. Part 
1V., Hints on Selections and Arrangement, 
Appendix. 61mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


atalogue can be had Free on application. 


SHERS, 


MASS 


An Introduction to English Grammar. 
American Edition. Revised and enlarged by 
Joun G. R. MecEtroy, Professor of the 


Here are some samples of Epoch - Making 
Books, with prices at which they will be mailed, 
postpaid : — 


The Werner Primer (Taylor) - - $ .30 
Old-Time Stories Retold (Smythe) 130 
First Year Nature Reader (Beebe & Kingsley) .35 
Legends of the Red Children (Pratt) - 430 
De Garmo’s Language Lessons, Book I. -  .30 
De Garmo’s Language Lessons, Book II. .40 
The Werner Introductory Geography - 55 
The Werner Gram. Sch. Geog., Pts.I.&II. 1.40 
The Werner Arithmetic, Book I, (Hall) .40 
The Werner Arithmetic, Book II, (Hall) -  .50 
The Werner Mental Arithmetic — - .30 
Giffin’s Grammar School Algebra - - 
Burton’s Story of Our Country © - .60 
The Story of Henry Clay (Cravens) - 80 
The Story of George Washington (Baldwin) — .10 
The Story of Benjamin Franklin sa 10 
The Story of Daniel Webster ° 10 
The Story of Abraham Lincoln " 10 


Four Great Americans (W.F.W.& L.),cloth — 
Adams’s Physica] Laboratory Manual . ws 
Baldwin’s Primary Lessons in Physiology - .35 
Hinsdale’s Studies in Education I 
Hinsdale’s American Government I 
Hinsdale’s Hist’y and Civil Gov’t of Ohio I 
Barnard’s Hist’y ‘* Mo. - 1.00 

I 

1 


Lewis’s Hist’y vr of W.Va. - 


Niles’ History % of Minn. .00 

Hegel’s Educational Ideas — Bryant - ,60 

Jackman's Nature Study Record - .60 

Seebe’s First School Year 
> 


Send for our price list and announcement of 
poch-Making Books in preparation, 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY. 


Educational Publishers, 
New York, CHICAGO, Boston, 
pand7 K.16th St. 160-174 Adams St. 110 Boylston St, 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
A Bird’s-eve View of our Civil War........-+++- eee 
Numerical Problems in Plane Geometry....... 
The Literary History of the American Revolution... 
Tne First-Year Nature Reader .........++++++++ Beebe 


First Reader — “sop and Mother Goose..........---- 
Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry........---- Bailey 
AGIA. ..... reve 
For the Country. see 
Elements of Geometry...... Phillips 
The Pursuit of the 
An Experiment in Education. 
Ever Knew Busy Work.... 
The Story of American Coals. 
A Chat About Celebrities. 
Makers of the American Republic........-.-.e0s+ee05 
Introduction to American Literature .......--+++++++ 
The Morse Speller 
A Short History of Education...........0.0seeeeeeeees 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Dodge. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, $3.00 
Estill. Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. OH 
Tyler. G, P. Putnam’s Sons. - 3.00 
& Kingsley. The Werner School Book Co.,‘* 385 
Crosse. D. Appleton & Co., 
Redway. American Book Company, “ 60 
Schaeffer. = as 
Nash. Thompson, Brown. & Co., Boston. .30 
Nichols. Macmillan Co., N. ¥. 1.00 
Finch. Ginn & Co., Boston. —— 
& Woods. 2.15 
Smith. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. — 
Gilder. The Century Co., N. Y. 1.00 
& Fisher. Harper & Bros,, ‘“ 1.75 

angs. a 1.25 
Alling-Aber. 1.25 
Kendall. J. L. Hammeté Co., Boston. 
Nicolls. J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila, 2.00 
Guild. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1.50 
Gregg. E. B. Treat, N. Y. 1.50 
Dunning. Pilgrim Press, Boston. 

Painter. Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, N. Y. 1.25 
Dutton. The Morse Co., Boston. 30 
Payne. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. .50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. | 


The Journal of Education presents to 
its readers end advertising patrons its 
customary Annual Summer Number. It 
is made as much like the regular issues 
as can well be done in view of the in- 
creased number of pages it contains. 
The advertising in it is strictly profes- 
sional, and furnishes to school officials 
and teachers such information as they 
need in rezard to text-books, apparatus, 
echool supplies, ete. The advertisements 
also contain fresh announcements of the 
numerous and timely new publications. 
These aids to the educator are prepared by 
men and women of the highest ability, and 
embody the ripe fruits of experience 
adapted to make the educator intelligent 
in regard to his professional life and 
work. 

Teachers, to be intelligent, and abreast 


of the requirements of the age, must know 


the essential facts gained from experience 
or gleaned from books. Authors and 
publishers are not only co-workers, but 
contributors, to the stores of knowledge 
which are garnered for the enrichment of 
the educator’s work. 

The reading pages set forth the opinions 
of the best scholars 1nd practical workers 
on the subjects which they discuss. 

The Teacher’s Bureau offers much stimu- 
lus to teachers by way of securing promo- 
tion and employment, and the list adver- 
tised in this issue will be found very valu- 
able to them and to school officials. 


$2,384,500 
PAID IN DIVIDENDS IN 1896 


By Utah’s Vines. 


If you wish to share in these advantages by making 
small monthly payments for safe and profitable 
investments, write 
Pror. WM. H. TIBBALS, 
SALT LAKE City, UTAH. 


of Grammar, Primary, and un- 


in as g 


spring, 


ereater than ever before. 


write us, if you desire 


teachers now, 


graded Schools never have been 


reat demand as this 
Calls for next year are 
Do not hesitate to 


a change. We want 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


Western Oftice, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Teachers’ 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
EKatablished 1855. 

3 Exst 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


and renting of achool property. 
Established 1880. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERK, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), | 
w NEW YORK CITY 


¢Winship 
Teachers’ 


Agency. 


Vestern Office, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Kellogg’s Bureau. 
The New York Educational Bureau 


Recommends teachers and secures places for them. 
Positions in thirty States, 
Teachers wanted now, © 
Form for stamp. 
Send fil particulars to 
H. 8. KELLOGG, 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 


™ Teachers’ Exchange 
OF BOSTON 
Selects superior Teachers for Employers. 


T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, 
Telephone, “ Boston 3463." 352 Washington St. 


Teachers Co- ative Asso- 
Teachers Wanted ciation, Buite iol Audito- 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


| 
in every part of the country. 4 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, 
WM. F. JA 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


SCHOLARSHIP is just now less considered in the hiring of teachers than it has been in the past. The 
pendulum has swung to the side of “business habits,” ** practical common sense,” “ free 
dom from pedagogic stiffness.” Itis just as well to have attention called to the fact that it takes more thana scholar 
to be a teacher, but the school is enfncke which forgets that after all it takes the scholar. The man who tries to 
teach what he does not know is going to fail, and deserves to fail. We were talking this morning with one of our 
candidates who is to try the New York high school examinations next week: who is going to get a place, too, 
though there are 1,200 applicants for 75 places. “ In my IN Latin scholar who had enough of the general chara: 
experience,” she said, ‘IT have never known a thorough teristics of a teacher to survive the first two years o{ 
trial, to failas a Latin teacher. She knows her work so well that the only daily verre element is thé pupil's 
mind, and she can concentrate all her attention on reaching that. But if her scholarship is uncertain, or based «), 
the preparation just made for that lesson, her attention is so divided that she fails to reach the pupil.” There jg 
sound sense in that. There are lots of teachers who are affable and agreeable, and apt in leading questions that 
would test their information and skillful in covering up blunders, who seem to be successful; TEACHING 
but their teaching is veneer. There must be solid scholarship for ZO0d........scccccccccccccesestes i 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........--500005 Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1! 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
largest Western Agency, 


For Western Positions to 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Introduces to Colleges 

MERICAN : : TEACHERS : AGENCY Schools, and Families 

and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, {«) 
every department of instruction ; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


7) Fifth Ave.. New York. 
25 King St., West, Toronto. 
107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


you should write to the 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
255 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


j C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Vea- 
BRID F con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual 
TED: 
« The name and address of every teacher in New England (especially 


in Mass.) who is a normal graduate, successful, under 35, and getting 
less than $600. We can place all the teachers we can find who meet these requirements. 


BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


The Teachers’ Exch 
eachers’ Exchange 
OF BOSTON. 
T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, 
Telephone, ** Boston 3463.” 352 Washington St. 
Does business in every State: 


PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. knows 


to Superintendents and School Boards everywhere. Ourexcellent facilities enabled nearly all our 
applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire advancement, send for circulars. 
PENN’A ED. BUREAU, Dept. 6, Allentown, Pa. 


RUCATIONAL EXCHANCE 


. Selects superior teachers for employers. 
Informs teachers of vacancies. 

Gives personal advice to young teachers. 

. Subscribes for periodicals at club rates. 

Sells books at wholesale prices. 

Buys second-hand books. 

Membership is profitable for all progressive teachers. 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with -. . SS Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P, FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N Y. 


tht Colorado Teachers’ Agency 
Wants competent teachers for the desir- 
able positions which it is asked to fill. 


Address FRED DICK, Manager, 


Kittredge Building. Denver, Colo. 


” R with successful experience or special preparation for 
# aaa teaching wanted for first-class positions. Write for in 
formation concerning the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, and learn what we are 


doing for teachers in Pennsylvania and other States. Address 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Home Teachers’ Agency, Waskixeton sr. 


(opp. Bromfield St.) 


Boston, Mass 


Seeks to increase the salaries of good teachers, and decrease their living expenses. It offers 
advantages (especially valuable to New England patrons) for a long time availed of by many 
well-known educators, but never before so cheaply or in connection with a teachers’ agency 
Write immediately for its plan, as the present terms are the best that will be offered. 

E. J. EDMANDS, Manager. 


The Western Teachers’ Agency, 
OF MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, 


Has the confidence of School Boards and Superintendents, and is 
conducted on strict business principles. Direct assistance given or 
no commission charged. Send for enrollment blank and circular, 


Have you seen the 
WESTERN TEACHE! 
If not, send for 
FREE SAMPLE Cor’ 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO., 141 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacanciesas members. Musthavemore members. Sev?! 
plans; two plans give free registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for book, ¢o! 
taining plans and a $500.00 love story of College days. Nocharge to employers for recommending teache! 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, ) Rev. Dr. O. M. SuTTON, A.M., 5 SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 

S.W. Cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville,Ky. § President and Manager. 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Northern vacancies, Chicago office, Southern vacancies, Louisville office. One fee registers in both offices 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “ Journal of Education,” Boater: 


School Management and School Methods...........-. 
Bible Readings for Schools... .... 
T 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1889; 


MEDAL AND DIPLOMA, CHICAGO, 1893. 


“The size and importance of the collection; high standard of text and 
other educational literature; good printing and substantial binding. 


“In the collection is to be found a 


very useful and instructive book under 


the title of ‘ Regents’ Questions,’ admirable as to arrangement and of special 
value to instructors of the young; ‘Northam’s Civil Government’; ‘ DeGraff’s 
School-Room Guide’; together with nineteen volumes of the ‘School Bulletin.’ 


The latter volumes are of the greatest 


interest and historical value to educa. 


tors of all grades.”—From Chicago Diploma. 


gence, Chicago, July 1, 1885. 


January 9, 1890. 


“C. W. Bardeen follows a unique line of publications. 
more books directly for the help of Teachers than any firm we know.”—Jntelli- 


He publishes 


“Mr. Bardeen is perhaps the most of a genius to be found among men 
devoting themselves to supplying teachers with literature, timely or classic. 
He has the confidence of the teaching profession.”—N. 2. Journal of Kducation, 


THE TEACHER'S TOOL CHEST. 


tay No mechanic could get employment as a 
skied workman uuless he possessed a well-stocked 
tool chest. Lt this partial catalozue be kept 
at hana for reference when you find that you 
need tools in your trade. 

Those starred(*) are also published in The 
Staudard Teachers’ Library, and may also be had 
in manila at 50 centseach, Those marked with a 
dagger (tf) have been chosen by the State Superin- 
tenagent for the New York State School Library. 


PERIODICAL. 

The School Bulletin and New York State Educa- 
tional Journal, $1.00 a year. Cumpiete sets, 23 
volumes, $50.00. 

SCHOOL LAW. 

1, *Barueen’s Manual of Commun School Liaw, $1.00. 

4. Unoitorm Questivns in Scuvol Law, 25 cts. 

3. Code of Puviic lostruction, New York, $2.50. 

4. Marvle’s Powers and Duties of Schou Ofticers, 
15 cts. 

5. Stace Education fur the People, $1.25. 

6. Harris’® Geueral Government auu Education, 
15 cts. 

7. Cantiela’s Rural Poor and Higher Edacation, 

15 

8. Northroup’s High Schools, 25 cts. 

9. Kmerson’s Latiu in High Schools, 25 cts. 

Bardeen’s Kifect of College-Preparatury High 
School upvo Attendance and Schviarspip in 
Lower grades, 15 cts. 

11, Denominativaai Schoois,discussiun of 1889, 25cts. 

12, Bardeen’s Present Status of tne Townsuip Sys- 
tem, 4) cts. 

13. Bardeen’s Taxpayer and the Township System, 
25 Cts. 

14. Couper’s Compulsory Laws and Eofurcement,l5c. 

15, Milier’s Education as a Department of Govern- 
ment, 15 cts. 

THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION, 

1. t Williams’s History of Modern Education, $1.50. 

2. Benoett’s History vt Pedagogics, 50 cts. 

3. Payne’s Short distury of Kducation, 50 cts. 

4. dHatlmanno’s Sketches from History vf Education, 
20 cts. 

5. ¢ Donaldson’s History of Education, $1.00. 

6. Lane’s Elementary Greek Kducation, 50 uts. 

7, Milne’s ‘Teachers’ lustitutes, Past and Present, 
25 cts. 

8. Grant’s Burgh Schools of Scotland, $3.00 

9, Stevens’s High School of Kdinburgh, $2.u0. 

10, Barbera’s Educational Publications in Italy, 25c. 

11. bardeen’s Kducational Journalism in New York, 
40 cts. 

12. Smith’s Schools of Syracuse, N.Y., $3 00. 

13. Schepmoes’s New York School Sysvem, 25 cts. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF NOTED EDUCATORS. 


1. tQuick’s Educational Reformers, $1.00. 

2. Harris’s Horace Mano, 50 cis. 

3. Hailmann’s Luther, Bacon, Pestalozzi, Pére 
Girard, Diesterweg, aod Frcbdel, 20 cts. 

4. *} Carlisie’s Memoirs of Ascouam and Arnold, 


00. 
5. Meiklejoho’s Life of Dr. Andrew Bell, $1.00. 
6. tMonrve’s Educational Labors of Henry Bar- 
nard, 50 cts. 
7. One Hundred Portraits of Eminent Teachers, 
50 cts. 
JOHN AMOS COMENTIUS. 
1. *+ Laurie’s Life anu Works of Comenias, $1.00. 
2. Toe Orbis Pictus of Jonna Amos Vome cias, $3.00. 
3, Butler's Piace of Comenius in Education, 15 cts. 
4. Maxwell’s Text-Books of Comenius, 25 cts. 
5. Quick’s Joho Amos Comenius, 15 cts. 
LIFE AND WORKS OF PESTALOZZI, 
1, *¢ DeGuimps’s Pestalezzi: His Aim and Work, 
$1.50. 
2. t Pestalozzi’s How Gertrade Teaches Her Chil 
dren, $1.50. 
3. ¢ Rooper’s Object Lessons: or, Words and 
Things, 50 cts 
4. Hoose’s Pestalozzian Arithmetics, Parte I. and II., 


$1.00. 
5. Quick’s Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism, 15 cts. 


FROBEL AND THE KINDERGARTEN, 


1, ¢ Autobiography of Friedrich Frabel, $1.50. 

2. t Marenholz-Buelow’s Child anu Chiid Nature, 
$1.50. 

+t Perez's First Three Years of Childhood, $1.50. 

Shirretf's Kindergarten System, $1.00 

t Essays ov the Kindergarten, $1.00. 

t Hailmano’s Primary Helps, 75 cts. 

Hailwann’s The New Edacation, Vol. VI , $2.00. 

Meiklejohn’s The New Education, 15 cts. 

Kriege’s Toe Child and Child-Naturs, $1 00. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 

* + Grasby’s Teaching in Toree Continents, $1.50. 

+t Parson’s Prussian scnools, $1.00. 

t Parson’s Freoch Schools, $1.00. 

State Education fur the Peuple, $1 25. 

*+ Bardeen’s Rodericx« Hume, $1.25 

A Day of My Life at Eton, $1.00. 

Hazlite’s and Schooimasters, $2.00, 

Bennett's National Education in Kurupe, 15 cts. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS QUALIFICATIONS 
1, Bardeen’s Teacher as He Snould Be, 25 cts. 

2. Bardeen’s Teacuer’s Commercial 25 cts. 

3. Bardeen’s Teaching as a Business for Men, 25 cts. 
4. *+ Bardeen’s Roderick Hume, the atory of a New 

York Teacher, $1.25. 

5. *tNorthead’s fhe Teacher and the Parent, $1.00. 
6. *+The Teacher’s Mentor, $1.00. 

7. *t Hontington’s Uaconsctous Taition, 15 cts 

8. Toring's A tdresses on Educstion, $1.00. 

9. Hinsdale’s Pedagogical Chairs in Universities, 15 


Om 


cts. 
10. Gray’s Methods and Courses in Norma! Schools, 


15 cts. 
11, Thomas’s University Degrees, 15 cts. 


12. Smith’s Honorary Degrees in Colleges, 15 cts. 

13 +Sheeley’s Auecdotes and Huniors of School 
Life, $1 50. 

14. + Kay’s Education and Educators, $2 00. 

15. Sabin’s ** Organization” vs. Originality, 15 cts. 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 

1, *t Herbert Spencer’s Education, $1.00. 

2. *t Herbart’s Lectures on Pedagogy, $1.50. 

3. *¢ Rein’s Outlines of Pedagogics, $1.25. 
(ay~ The standard text-book of the Herbartian 

System, 

4. t Rooper’s Apperception; or, ‘‘A Potof Green 
Feathers,’’ 50 cts. 

5. * Patrick’s Elements of Pedagogics, $1.00. 

6. Vincent’s Study in Pedagogy, 75 cts. 

7. Willams’s Uutlines of Pyschology, 75 cts. 

8. Payne’s Science and Art of Education, $1.00. 

9, *+ Tate’s Philosophy of Education. $1,50. 

10, Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, $1.25. 

11. Hinsdale’s Schools and Studies, $1.50. 

12, Harris's Theory of Education, 15 cts. 

13, Milton’s Small fractate of Education, 15 cts. 

14, Harris’s Pedagogical and Psychological Laves. 
tigation, 15 cts. 

15. t Perez’s First Three Years of Childhood, $1.50. 

16. Tiedemann’s Record of Infant Life, 15 cts, 

17. t Mareaholz-Buelow’s Child and Child- Nature, 


$1.50. 

18. t yah How to Secure and Retain Attention, 
cta. 

19. t Fitch’s Art of Securing Attention, 15 cts, 

20. t Fitch’s Art of Questioning, 15 cts. 

21. Young’s Art of Patting Questions, 15 cts. 

22, Gaines’s Principles in reaching, 20 cts 

23. wt ae Memory and Means of lwproving Ir, 

1 00. 

24. Maudsley’s Sex io Mind and Education, 15 cts. 

75. t Huntington’s Unconscious Tuition, 15 cts. 

26. Educatiun as Viewed by Thinkers, 15 cts, 

27. Beesau’s Spirit of Education, $1.25. 

28. Mille’s Inauzura! Address at St. Andrews, 25 cts. 

29. Craig’s Phiiosupby of Training, $2 00. 

30. Minutes of the International Congress, 1884, 


$5.00, 
31. t Kay’s Education and Educators, $2.00. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


1, *Buckham’s Hafidbook for Young Teachers, 75 
cts. 

2. *} Page’s Theory aod Practice of Teaching, $1.00, 

3. * t DeGraff’s School Room Guide, $1.50. 

4. DeGraff's Primer of School Management, 25 cts. 

5. Batsdort’s Management of Country Schovi, 20 


cts. 

6. Gill’s Method and School Management, $1.00. 

7. Wells's Graded Schools, $1 00. 

8. Uniform Examination Questionsin School Man- 
agement, 25 cts. 

9. Southwick’s Quiz Book on Theory and Practice, 


$1.00. 
10. Dime Question Book on Theory and Practice, 10 


cts. 

11. Kennedy’s Philosophy of School Discipline, 15 
cts. 

12. Aids to School Discipline, per box, $1 25. 

13. Maxwell’s Examinations as Tests for Promotion, 
15 cts. 

14. Riehardson’s Learning and Health, 15 cts. 

15. Maudsley’s Sex in Eaucation, 15 cts. 

16. Air Test Bottles, set of three, in case, $1.00. 

17. Sabin’s **Organization” vs. Individuality of 
Teacher, 15 cts 

18 Briggs’s Boys as they are Made, 25 cts. 

13. Sedgwick’s Talks with my Pupils, $1.09. 

20. Kennedy’s Must Greek Go, 50 cts. 

21, Lee’s The Ciaims of Greek. 25 cts. 

22. Etherson’s Latin in High Schoole, 25 cta. 

23. Comfort’s Modern Linguages in Education, 50 c. 

24. Bardeen’s Effect of College-Preparatory High 

School on Lower Grades, 15 cts. 

25. MeCosh’s Essays Higher Education, 75 cts. 

26. The Bible in the Pablic Schools, 50 cts, 

27. Hinsdale’s Schools and Studies. $1.50. 

28. t Karoly’s Dilemmas of Labor and Education, 
$1.00. 


HELPS IN PUBLIC EXERCISES. 


1, Skinner’s Arbor Day Manual, $2.50; music pages, 
25 cls. 

2 The Song Gymnast, 50 cts. 

3. Yawger’s How to Celebrate Arbor Day, 10 cts. 

4. Hinckley’s Longfellow Memorial Exercise, 10 cts. 

5, Preece’s Physical Cuiture, with Illustrated Reci- 
tations, $2.00 

6. Northend’s Memory Selections, 3 series, each 25 
cts. 

7. Hoss’s Memory Gems, 15 cts. 

8. Thoughts From Earnest Women, 25 cts. 

9, Hendrick’s *‘ The Table is Sat,” a comedy, 15 cts, 

10. Brown’s * Glimpse of Grammarland,” 15 cts. 

11. *Authors’ Birthdays. 1st Series, $1.00 


METHODS OF TEACHING. 


1. Hoose’s Province of Methods in Teaching, $1.00. 
2. ® + DeGraff’s School Room Guide, $1.50. 

3. *+ Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, $1.00. 
4. Van Wie’s Methods ia Common Bravuches, 75 cts. 
5. Van Wie’s Development Helps, 50 cts. 

6. Dickinson’s Limits of Oral Teachiug, 15 cts. 

7, Harnard’s Oral Trainiog, 75 cts. 

8. t Haghes’s Mistakes in Teaching, 50 cts. 

9. + Hughes’s How to Secure and Retain Attention, 

50 cts. 

10 *tFitch’s Art of Securing Attention, 15 cts. 
ll. *+ Fitch’s Art of Questioning, 15 cts, 
12. Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, $1.25. 
13. Kiddle’s How to Teach,a Manual of Methods, 


$! 00 
14. Lind’s Methods of Teaching in Schools, 
1.00 


15. Hart's In the Schoo! Room, $1.09. 

16. Bates’s Metbods of Teachers’ Lnstitutes, 75 cts. 
17. Fowle’s Teachers’ Institute, $1.00. 

18. Uniform Examination Questions on Methods, 25 


cts. 
| 19 Pick’s Memory and Means of Improving It, $1.00. 


HELPS IN PENMANSHIP AND DRAWING. 

1. Wells’s Natural Movement Method, Nos. 1 and 2, 
per dozen, 84 ct+.; 3-6, 96 cts. 

2. Welis’s Manual of the Movement Method, 25 cts. 

3. Burritt’s Peomanship in Public Schools, 60 cts. 

4. ~~ 1,000 Questions and Answers in Drawing, 

cts. 

5. Hocchkiss’s Practicat Lessons in Ovujevt Draw 
ing, 50 cts. 

6. *Unifurm Examination Questions in Drawing, $1. 

7. Weaver’s Pictures iu Lauguage Work, 50 cts. 


HELPS IN TEACHING READING, 


} Farnhbam’s Sentence Method of Teaching, 50 cts. 
South wick’s Dime Question Book of neading, 10 


cts. 
Randal!.Diebl’s Practical Delsarte Primer, 50 cts. 
Kinner 8 Vid Stories Retuld, 59 Lliustrations, 25c. 
Hawilton’s Declamation Quarterly, Vol. 1., $1.00. 
swett'’s Manual of Elocution, $1.50. 
t Bardeen’s Verbal Pitfalls, 75 cts. 
Hali’s Orthoépy Made Kasy, 75 vts. 
t DeGraff’s Practical Phonics, 75 cts. 
10. VeGraff’s Pucket Pronunciatiou Book, 15 cts. 
1l. Hoose’s Studies in Articulation, 5° cts. 
12, Pooler’s Hints on Teaching Orthoépy, 10 cts. 
13. Dime Question Book of Orthograpuy, 10 cts. 
14. Sanfora’s Limited Speller, 25 cts. 
15. Bates’s Diacritical Speller, 50 cts, 
16, Blakely’s Parliamentary Rules, 25 cts. 
17. Gore’s Parliamentary Practice, 50 cts. 


HELPS IN TEACHING ENGLISH. 
Edwards’s Graded Exercises in English, Nos. 


I-VL,, per dozen, $1.00. 
Morey’s Outline Work in Elementary Language, 
50 cts. 
Weaver's Pictures in Language Work, 50 cts, 
Emerson’s Composition and Criticism, 50 cts. 
Wilsou’s Eiementary English, 35 cts. 
Bugbee’s Exercises in English Syntax, 35 cts. 
Key, 35 
Wiison’s Grammar Made Practical, 75 cts, 
Jewell’s Grammatical Diagrams, 75 cus. 
Sornberger’s Norma! Language Lessons, 50 cts. 
10. Kiddle’s 3,000 Grammar Questions, with Answers, 


$1.00. 

11. Dime Question Books, (a) Grammar, (0) Rhetoric, 
Each, 10 cts. 

12, Uniform Questions in Grammar, 25 cts. 

13. Dime Question Book of Letter-Writing, 10 cts. 

14. A Primer of Letter Writing, 25 cts. 

15. Williams’s Topical Lexicon of Synonyms, $1 25. 

HELPS IN TEACHING LITERATURE, 

1. Daniels’s Outlines of Euglish Literature, 50 cta. 

2. Henodrick’s Questions in Literature, 35 cts, 

3. Harlow’s Early Kuoglish Literature, 75 «ts. 

4. Southwick’s Dime Question Book, (@) English, (0) 
American Literature Each 10 cts. 

5. Pattee’s Literature in the Public Schools, 20 cts. 

6. Lowrie’s How to Obtain Value from a Buok, 25 

cts. 

7. Meese’s Facts in Literature, 15 cts. 

8. The Regents’ Selections in Literature, 25 cts. 

9. The same. with 22 pages of Music, 35 cts. 

10, Northend’s Memory Selections; 3 series, ea. 25 c. 

11. Thoughts from Eiruest Women, 25 cts. 

12. Hoss’s Primer of Memory Gems, 15 cts, 

13. Yawger’s How to Celebrate Arbor Day, 10 cts. 

14, Education as Viewed by Thinkers, Quotations, 15¢ 


HELPS IN TEACHING HISTORY. 
1, * Mace’s Working Manual of American History, 
$1.00. 
2. Godard’s Outlines of U, 8. History, 50 cts. 
3. 1,000 Questions in American History, with An- 
swers, $1.00. 
4. Northam’s Fixing the Facts of U. 8. History, 75c. 
5. Van Wie’s Outlines and Questions, 15 cts, 
6. * Williams’s Topics and References, $1,00. 
7. Jutiana’s Brief Views of U. 8. History, 35 cts. 
8. Dime Question Books, (a) General, (6) U. 8. His- 
tory. Each 10 cts. 
9. Uniform Questions in U. 8. History, 25 cts. 
10. Edwards’s Historical Cards, (a) U. 8., (0) General 
History. Each $1.00. (c) Historical Game, 50 cts. 
11, Clarke’s Chart of U 38. History, per dozen, 50 cts. 
12, Hendrick’s Syllabus of U. 8S, istory, per 
doz 50 cts. 
13. Conspectus of U. 8. History to 1880, $2.00. 
14. Houghton’s Political Conspectus to 1880, $2.00, 
15. t Hendrick’s History of the Empire State, 75 cta. 
18. Review Questions on Hendrick’s History, 5 cts. 
17. Mills’s Tree of Mythology, $3.00. 
18. Trainer's How to Teach U. 8. Histery, $1.00. 
HELPS IN TEACHING CIVICS. 
1. Edwards’s 500 Qaesti ns in Civics, in box with 
key. 50 cts. ; the same in book form, 15 cts. 
. Dime Question Book of Civil Government, 1) cts. 
. Uniform Questions in Civil Government and 
Schoo! Law, 25 cta. 


2 
3 

4 

Missouri. Kach 75 cts. 
5. Ball’s Lastruction in Citizenship, 40 ets. 
6. *Bardeen’s Manual of Schoo) Law, $1.00. 

7. Alden’s Political Economy, 75 cts. 

8. Conspectus of Political Parties to 1880, $2.00. | 


HELPS IN TEACHING SCIENCE. 
. + Harris’s How to T:ach Natural Science, 50 cts. 
t Rooper’s Object Lessovs, or Words and Things, | 


50 cts. 
. McKay’s 100 Home-Made Experiments, 15 cts. 
Stowell’s Syllabus of Phystulogy, $1.00. 
Schreber’s Exercise for Health and Cure, 50 cts, 
Richardson's Learning and Aealth, 15 cis, 
Mauds'ey’s Sex in E:tucation, 15 cts. 
Barieen’s Question Book of Stimulants, 10 cts. 
), Uniform Examination Qnestions in Physics, 25c. 
0. Uniform Examination Questions in Physivlog:, 
25 cts. 
11. Underwood’s Systematic Plant Record, 30 cts. 
12, Dime Question Books, (a) Physics. (b) Chemistry, 
(ec) Geology, Botany, (e) Zoblogy. (f) Pysi- 
ology, (g) Narcotics and Stimulants, (i) Astron- 
omy. Each, 10 cts. 


13. Hennig’s Avatomical Manikin, $1.00, 
14. Goulding’s Flores: A Botanical Game, 50 cts. 
15. Palmer’s Pnysiology Cards, 50 cts, 

HELPS IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Wilkius’s Descriptive Geograpby, taught by 
meaus Of Map Drawing: (a) United States, 75 
cts ; (4) Continents, 75 ets ; (c) Teachers’ Man- 
ual, tur botb, $1 50. 

2. t Bardeen’s Geography of the Ew pire State, 75 cts. 

3. Farnham’s Oswego System of Teaching Geogra- 
phy, 50 ctr. 

4. Griftin’s Topical Geography, with Methods, 50 cts. 

5. Pardou's Oral Lostra stion in Geography, 15 cts. 

6. Redway’s School Geography of Penusylvania, 35 
cts. 

7. Northam’s Conversational Lessons, 25 cts, 

8. Bardeen’s Geography of Onandaga County, 25cts. 

9. Toe Regent’s Qu stions in Geography, 265 cts. 
Key, 25 cts, 

10. Examination Questions in Geography, 

265 cts. 

11. Prentice’s Review Questions in Geography, 15 c. 

12. Dime Questivn Bovuk ot Geography, 10 cts, 

13. Cheney’s Globe Manual, tor Schools, 25 cts. 


14. Collins’s Lnternational Date Line, 15 cts. 
15. Bassett’s Latitude, Lovgitude and Time, 25 cts. 
16. Kdwards’s Geographical Cards, Box of 200, $1.00. 
Geographical Game, * Our Country,” 
50 cta 
18 Euwards’s Outline Topic Cards, per dozen, 15 cts. 
19. Griffith’s Outline Biackboard Maps, per set, $8 00. 
20. Bargi’s Relief Maps, Palestine, $10.00; Swiizer- 
land, (@) $3 50; (0) 23x34, 610.00. 
HELPS IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC, 
1, Wood's Sburt Cuts in Arithmetic, 75 cts, 
(ay~ Lightning Calculators” have been sold 
by the nuadred thousand, This gives ali that 
is valuable in them in scientific fo:m. 
2. | Keebe’s First Steps Among Figures, $1.00. 
Gay~ The only practical exposition of the Grubé 
Method, 
3. Hoose’s Pestalozzian Arithmetics, 1st and 2d year, 
each, 50 cts. 
4. Benton’s Happy Method in Number, 75 cts. 
5. Welch’s Problems fo: Junior Classes, 75 cts. 
6. Bradford’s 30 Problems in Percentage, 25 cts. 
7. Bassett’s Latitude, Longitude and Time, 25 cts, 
8. Granger’s Metric Tables and Problems, 25 cts. 
9. Hutton’s Manual of Mensuration, 50 cts. 
10. Tne Regents’ Questions in Arithmetic, 25 cts. ; 
Key, 25 cts. 
11, The Uniform Questions in Arithmetic, 25 cts, 
12. Dime Question Book of Arithmetic, 10 cts. 


13. Preptice’s Review Probiems in Arithmetic, 20 
cts ; Key, 25 cts. 

14. Edwards’s Everyday Business Problems, 50 cts. 

15. Sanford’s Woru Method in Namber, 50 cta, 

16. Davis’s Manual) for Teaching Fractions, 25 cts. 

17. Davie’s fractional Apparatus, $4 00. 

18. Cuve Root Blocks, Three Piaces, $1.00, 

19. Bristol’s Honesty Cards in Arithmetic, 50 cts, 

2u, Fraction Play; a Game tor Teaching Fractions, 


25 Cte. 
21. The Bulletin Number Fan, $1.C0. 
TEACHERS’ QUESTION BOOKS. 

1. The Regen’ s’ Questions to 1882 (a) Arithmetic, 
Key ; (c) Gevgraphy, ( d) Key ; (e) Grammar, (/) 
Key; (7) Spelliny. Kach 25 cts, The seven in 
one volume, $2.00, 

2. ©The New York state Examination Questions to 
1894, $1.00. The same, 1895, 1896, each 10 cts. 

3. The New York Question Kook, to March, 1890, 

2 00 


4. The same, Supplement No. 1, to June, 1891, 25cts. 
5. The same, Supplement No. 2, to June, 1892, 25 cts. 
6 *The ssme, Supplement No. 3-7, $1 00 

7, The Uniform Questions since June. 1892, in (a) 
Algebra, Koon-keeping, Physics; (6) American 
History; (c) Arithmetic; (d) Civil Government 
and Schoo! Law; (e) Geovr#pby; (/) Methods 
and School Economy; (g) Physiology and Hy- 
Each,25cts. (h)* Drawing $1.00. 

8. * The Buffalo Examination Questions, First Year, 
50 cts.; Second and Third Years, 50 cts.; *The 
‘Three Years, $1.00. 

9. Southwick’s Dime Question Books, each 10 cts. 

*Elementary Series. *Advanced Series. 
In One Book, Cloth, 1. In One Book, Cloth, #1. 

3. Physiology. 1, Physics. 

4. Theory and Practice 2. Gen’! Literature. 

6. U.S History & VivilGov’t. 5 General History, 

10. Algebra. 7. Astronomy, 

13. American Literature. 8 Mythology. 

14. Grawmar. 9. Rhetoric, 

15. Orthography & Etymology. 11. Kotany. 

18. Arithmetic. 12. Z é'ogy. 

19. Physical & Political Geog. 16. Chemistry, 

20. Reading and Punctuation. 17 Geology. 

Extra volumes, by C. W. Bardeen, 21. Temperance 
Physiology,22. Book-Keeping, 23. Letter-Writing. 
Each 10 cents. 


+ Northam’s Civil Government, (@) New York, (| 10. *Che Vivil Service Question Book, $1.50. 


11. Southwick’s Quizzixm, 25 cts. 
12. Southwick’s Quiz Book on Teaching, with An- 


swers, $1 00. 


13. Kiddle’s 3 000 Questions in Grammar, with An- 


swers, $1.00. 
HELPS IN TEACHING SINGING, 
1. The Song Budget, 15 cta. 
2. The Song Century. 15 cts. 
3. The Soug Patriot, 15 cts 
Kach of the above in Leatherette, 25 cts. 
4 The Song Budget Music Series Combined, Cloth, 
50 cts. 
5 The Song Gymnast, 50 cts. 
6. Songs of the Lyceum League, 20 cts. 
7, Songs from the Arbor Day Manual, 25 cta. 
& The School Room Chorus, 35 cts. 
9. Tilingbast’s Diadem of Scho ») Songs, 50 cts. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
1. The Hornstone Slating, per gallon, $8 00. 
2. McCully’s Perforated Erasers, per dozen, $1.00, 
3. The Bulletin Ink-Well Filler. $1.25. 
4. The Bulletin Pencil-Holder, $1.00. 
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Books the Year 


Our Little Book for Little Folks 
By W. E. .30 


“ My little girl, three and a half years old, adds her voice to mine 
in easing the attractiveness and worth of ‘Our Little Book for —— 
Folks.’ She can tell us the six colors now, wherever seen, and has 
teased for the stories of the book until she knows every one. I call it 
a splendid effort by one who knows what children enjoy.” — LINCOLN 
E. Row ey, High East Orange, N. J. 


Bible Readings for Schools 


Edited by NarHan C. 


“| think the ‘ Bible Readings’ is a book well adapted for use in the 
school, especially in opening exercises. It will add very materially to 
the interest of such exercises, and used as a supplementary reader will 
be very helpful.”"— R. M. BuNKEx, Member of School Board, Altoona, 


Pa. 
Eclectic School Readings 


Prepared in response to a demand for new and good supplementary 
reading in collateral branches in primary and grammar grades. Charm- 
ing literary style; a profusion of artistic and suggestive illustrations, 
and serviceable cloth bindings, tastefully decorated. The series now 
includes fifteen volumes. The latest additions are :— 


Arabian Nights. Edited by M. 
Clarke’s Story Of Troy. .60 
Guerber’s Story of the 60 
Guerber’s Story of the .60 
Guerber’s Story of the Chosen People.......--...+++> -60 
Kelly's Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors......... .50 
Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Stories Retold..........---- .B5 


Plants and Their Children 


‘‘Mrs. Dana makes her talks with children very interesting and in- 
structive. It seems to me she has succeeded admirably in securing 
the three-fold object she deems essential in a child’s reading book. A 
world of information is woven into these simple talks.””-—W.C. STONE, 
State Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 


Koopman’s Mastery of Books 


By Harry Lyman 090 


Why people should read, how much they should read, what they 
should read, and how they should read, are topics treated in a most 
pleasing style in this book. The young, whose taste is yet unformed, 
and older readers, who need guidance and direction in the choice of 
books, will tind in this volume just the help they need. 


Eclectic English Classics 


The best editions of the works included at anything like the prices 
at which these are offered. Carefully edited; judicious, helpful notes; 
good printing and paper; uniform binding in boards. 35 volumes 
now ready. Latest additions: — 


Carlyle’s Essay on Robert Burns....................+- 20 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin............... 35 


Pope’s Homer's Iliad. Books I, VI, XXII, and XXIV. .20 


Semi-Vertical Free-Hand Writing 


New System. By C.C. Curtiss. Nos. 1 to 6, per doz. .96 

To those who are not prepared to take up vertical writing, but who are 
dissatisfied with the old slant, these books will appeal most strongly. 
They contain special facilities for review, besides novel and valuable 
movement exercises. The system combines the legibility of vertical 
writing with the ease, speed, and beauty of the sloping style, and in- 
sures the acquisicion in a systematic way of a simple, plain, 
practical handwriting for business purposes. 


American Vertical Writing Blanks 


Nos. 1, 2, and 8, per dozen....ccssescscseccees 96 


Can be used in connection with any system of vertical writing. 


Natural Elementary Geography 


New and thoroughly sound ideas of teaching; simple, sensible, and 
natural in treatment; unsurpassed in mechanical and artistic features. 
For opinions of progressive educators, see first page of this issue. 


We are constantly publishing new books t 


of school study. 


Geographical Reader : Asia 


By Frank G. CARPENTER.« 60 


“ Carpenter’s Geographical Reader seems to me the best book I nave 
ever seen for the purpose. So far as principles are concerned I do no 
see how it can beimproved. The illustrations are so fresh and attract- 
ive that the ordinary pupil will be led to read the text so that he may 
understand more about such attractive pictures.”’—WILLIAM J. MILNE, 
State Normal School, Albany, N. Y. 


A Brief History of the Nations and of their 
Progress in Civilization 


By Georce Park FIsHER..---- 


‘«*Fisher’s Brief History of the Nations’ is marked by the progressive 
outlook and the sense’ of proportion which characterize all the 
work of this author. I think it well adapted for the use for which it 
is intended.”—MERRILL E. Garrs, Amherst College. 


State History Series 


These books, each written by an author of national reputation, are 
adapted not only to supplementary reading and as adjuncts to the 
regular history text-book in schools, but cannot fail also to be of inter- 
est tc the general reader. ‘Their attractiveness is enhanced by numer- 
ous artistic illustrations, which faithfully characterize the scenes and 
incidents of the localities which they depict. The series now includes 
“Stories of New Jersey,” by Frank R. Stockton; ‘Stories of Georgia,” 
by Joel Chandler Harris: and ‘Stories of Missouri,” by John R, 
Musick, price 60 cents each. These are to be followed by ‘ Stories of 
Ohio,” by William Dean Howells; ‘Stories of Indiana,’’ by Maurice 
Thompson; ‘“ Stories of Kentucky,” by James Lane Allen, and others. 


Legends of the [liddle Ages 
By H. A. GuERBER 1.50 

The third book of this attractive series of reading books on mythol- 
ogy. They are written ina charming literary style, rivaling that of 
Hawthorne, while the illustrations are numerous, of the highest order 
of merit, and in most cases are faithful reproductions of celebrated 
paintings. The other two volumesof the series are Guerber’s ‘‘Myths 
of Greece and Rome,”’ and Guerber’s “‘ Myths of Northern Lands,” 
$1.50 each. 


Eclectic System of Industrial, Freehand and 
Mechanical Drawing — Revised 


By Curistine SuLLIvAN. 


Normal Class Book of Drawing.................. 50 
High-School Class Book of Drawing............. 50 


The latest system of instruction in this branch. It is simple, practi- 
cal, inexpensive, easy to teach, and productive of the best results, 
making the successful teaching of drawing practicable in those schools 
where expense has hitherto been an insurmountable obstacle. Those 
wishing to teach drawing effectively at the smallest cost should use 
the Eclectic System. 


School Algebra 


For High Schools and Academies. 


“I heartily recommend ‘ White’s School Algebra’ as a thoroughly 
practical and progressive text-book of Elementary Algebra, contain- 
ing all the topics necessary for admission to the advanced division of 
the freshman class of Dartmouth College.’ —F. A, SHERMAN, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, Dartmouth College. 


Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 
By C. W. Crockett. 


Complete with tables .......... Titer 1.25 


‘** Professor Crockett seems to have put into his book exactly what 
students need in order to master their subsequent mathematical work 
withease. I heartily congratulate you upon the publication of this 
most excellent book.”—LuciEN AUGUSTUS WAIT, Professor of Math- 
ematics, Cornell University. 


A Text-Book of Plane Surveying 
BY W. G. 8.00 
‘**Tam convinced that ‘ Raymond’s Plane Surveying’ ies ¢ 
ay ying’ supplies a long- 
felt want—a want of both teacher and student of surveying - -a text- 


book on the subject. The arrangement is pleasing, and the book ap- 
pears eminently satisfactory for classroom work.’’— WILLIAM H. 


ADEY, Swarthmore College. 


Elementary [leteorology 


‘* Well adapted to high-school instruction, and for a general course 
in colleges where only a short time is available for the study of this 
subject.’—F. E. Washington University. 


Handbook of Greek and Roman History 


By G. CASTEGNIER 


Prepared with a view to facilitating the work of the student, and 
through a system of condensation to make the facts of history clear 
to his mind. Students preparing for college examinations will find 
it of special value. 


A Brief Latin Grammar 
By W. D. Mooney... 


‘I know of no Latin grammar in English that contains so complete 
a statement, in so short a space, of what the beginner in Latin must be 
taught. The author has succeeded in attaining conciseness without 
sacrificing the important facts in clear statement.” —Kari P. Har- 
RINGTON, University of North Carolina, 


Fragments of Roman Satire 


From Ennius to Apuleius. Selected and arranged by 


ELMER TRUESDELL MERRILL 
Makes accessible to college instructors and their classes materia} 
not heretofore obtainable except in large and expensive collections, 
Selected chiefly with reference to their value in literary study, these 
excerpts are the choicest that could be made for the purpose. 


First Latin Readings 


By R. Arrowsmiru and G. M. Wuicuer.....- 1.25 
Approved as an equivalent for Cesar by the leading colleges and pre- 
paratory schools. A 24-page pamphlet, containing the certificates of 
professors in these institutions, sent free on request. 


Modern German Texts 


Schwabacher type; clear, beautiful page; low prices. The series 
now includes eleven volumes, and others are in preparation. Latest 
additions are :— 


Freytag’s Die Journalisten (Johnson) 
Storm’s Immensee (F. A. 25 
Arnold’s Ein Regentag auf dem Lande (Kern)...... 25 
Ebner-Eschenbach’s Krambambuli(Svavhoofd).... .25 
Riehl’s Die Vierzehn Nothelfer (Sihler)............. 30 
First Year in German 
By I. 1.00 


‘It is so practical and easy, so attractive and refreshing, that the 
study of German must become a pleasure to every beginner using this 
most felicitous work.’’— H. Huss, Professor of German, Princeton 
University. 


New Series of French Texts 


L'ABBE CONSTANTIN 
A Comedy, in Three Acts. By Hector Crémirux 
and PrerreE DecourcetLe. Adapted from the 
classic romance of Ludovic Halévy ; edited for 
schooluse by Victor E. 


A carefully edited edition of this play, which follows closely the 
idyllic story, and which it is believed will be found equally as interest- 
ing and charming as the latter. A notable feature of the book is the 
explanatory notes, written in French. 


RACINE’S IPHIGENIE 
By Bensamin Duryea Woopwarp .......++ eee 260 
‘Professor Woodward’s Iphigénie is as satisfactory to lovers of 
French literature as it is admirable for the needs and the stimulus of 
higher French instruction.”’—K. Guyor CAMERON, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of French, Yale University. 
Other volumes of this new series of French texts are :— 


Guerber’s Contes et Legendes. Parts I. and II,, each. .60 


Mairet’s La Tiche du Petit Pierre ( Healy)............. 35 
Nodier’s Le Chien de Brisquet (Syms).......... ........ 35 
First Year in French 50 cts. 
Second Year in French $1.00 


By L. C. Syms. A complete course. Combines the grani- 
matical and natural methods. The first book is for children. 
In the second book equal space and time are given to reading, 
conversation, and grammar. This course imparts in a natural 
and effective way the ability not only to read French, but also 
to speak and write it correctly. 


o meet new demands in every department 
No matter what the subject or grade, we can furnish the best text- 


books. Our facilities for filling orders by mail are of the best. Any of the above books 


or any other publication on our list will be promptly m 
of list prices, without extra charge for delivery. 

and introduction terms cheerfully furnished on req 
ence on all matters pertaining to the selection an 


ailed to any address on receipt 

Price lists, specimen pages, circulars, 
uest. We cordially invite correspond- 
d supply of school books. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago Boston 


Atlanta 


and Portland, Oregot 
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